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OLD DATES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON LONDON 
HOUSES. 

T have compiled the following list of dates and 
nscriptions now or until lately existing on London 
houses; it may suggest further information from 
correspondents who are fond of London topo- 


o. 10, Austin Friars is a good specimen of a 
genuine Queen Anne house. The staircase has a 
painted ceiling, almost the last left in the City. 
On a rain-pipe is the date 1704. 

At No, 35, Basinghall Street, on each side of a 
first-floor window, are stone pilasters, supporting a 
clumsy stone cornice and cleft pediment ; on the 
cornice is the date 1669. James and Horace Smith, 
joint authors of ‘Rejected Addresses,’ were, I 
—* born at No. 36, next door, lately pulled 


On a four-storied brick house, No. 68, 
exactly opposite to that last described, above 
the centre first-floor window, — was orna- 
mented by pilasters at the sides & projecting 
cornice, the dete 1671, min 

to the left were the initials ‘‘WV” and the 
1694, The house was demolished in 1887. 
e staircase of the old house No. 
Billingsgate 


On th 
Botolph Lane, now used as the 


Tower Ward School, is the date 1670. A room 
on the ground floor is decorated with pictures on 
panel, signed “ R. Robinson 1696.” 

At the Bouverie Street entrance of the ‘‘ Bolt in 
Tun Inn,” Fleet Street, was a tablet inscribed 
** Bolt in Tun, William Harris, 1765.” It was 
cleared away in 1875. The inn is nowa r. ‘way 
booking office ; its front has not been rebuilt. 

On a two-storied building, then about to be 
demolished, in Butler Street, Milton Street (late 
Grub Street), I observed on Sept. 11, 1886, a 


ost, | stone inscribed as follows: “Gresham Ho 


once the residence of Sir Rich¢ Whittington, 
Mayor, 1406, Rebuilt 1805.” This and five other 
houses occupied the site of the curious old mansion 
in Sweedon’s Passage, Grub Street, of which two 
illustrations are given by J. T. Smith in his 
‘ Ancient Topography of London.’ 

At No. 54, Carter Lane there is a stone with 
the initials and date “R J 1795.” 

In Crown Place, at the back of No. 21, Aldgate 
High Street, a little west of the entrance to the 
old Bull Inn Yard (now converted into Aldgate 
Avenue), there is a rain-pipe having “ 1688 WO.” 

On the house over the entrance to Fleur-de- 
Court, Fetter Lane, there was a stone with 
words, “ Here lived John Dryden y* poet, Born 
1631, Died 1700—Glorious Jobn.” rr has been 
asserted that this was apocryphal; but Leslie 
Stephen, in his article on Dryden in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ says :—“ He (Dry- 
den) had lived from 1673 to 1682 in Fetter 
Fleet Street, where the house pulled down in 1887 
had a tablet in commemoration.” 

Nos. 8 and 9, Great St. Helen’s, originally one 
see een was destroyed in 1892, had on the 


pilasters “‘ AJ 1646,” the initials referring to the 
names of the owner, Adam Lawrence, and his 
wife Judith, The former bequeathed it to his 
nephew, Sir John Lawrence, Lord Mayor in the 
year of the Great Plague. 

The house numbered 148 and 150, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, at the south-west corner of Markham 
Street, though somewhat modernized in front, is 
evidently of considerable age. Let into the wall 


H 
is a small stone inscribed as follows, ‘JA Box 
Farm 1686.” This is a curious survival. I have 
as yet made no further research. Can any of your 
readers find such a farm marked in some old map 
of the district? Faulkner does not mention it. 

At Nos, 1 and 2, Laurence Pountney Hill there 
are a pair of porches with projecting hoods richly 
carved, perhaps the best of the kind remaining in 
London. One of them bears the date 1703. 


In Lordship Place, Cheyne Row, is a red-brick 
house, which —— the first-floor windows a 


tablet inscribed “JT 1706.” Lordship Place was 
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Lordship Yard. Faulkner says it took 
from having been for centuries the site 
the barns and stabling of the Lord of the Manor. 


Over the doorway of No. 11, Miles cay Os 
City, there is, or was lately, open iron-work form- 
— initials “EJC” and date 1781. 
a rain-pipe oo 133 and 134, 
are the initials “‘ TB” and date 1735. 


At No. 12, Palace Street (formerly Charlotte 
Street), Buckingham Gate, there is a stone in- 
scribed “Stafford Cot FPB.” Next door, at 
St. Peter’s Chapel, the unbappy Dr. Dodd, who 
was hanged for forgery, at one time officiated. 

On a house at the corner of Pimlico Road and 
Bloomfield Place, near Sloane Square, I observed 
in January, 1891, the inscription “‘ Strumbolo 
House 1765.” It was shortly afterwards destroyed. 
This house must, I think, have been connected 
with the place of amusement called Strombolo or 
Strumbolo, which is noticed in Wheatley’s ‘Lon- 
don Past and Present.’ He gives the following 
quotation from O’Keefe :— 

“ 1762.—At Cromwell House, Brompton, once the seat 
of Oliver, was also a tea-garden concert ; and at Strom- 
bolo Tea-gardens, near Chelsea, was a fine fountain.” 
Faulkner, whose account of Chelsea was published 
in 1829, says: ‘‘ Opposite the Bun-house is Strom- 
bolo House ; which with its gardens was formerly 
a of public entertainment.” 

tween the third-floor windows of a modern 
public-house, No, 4, Tothill Street, called in 1885 
the “Cock,” now the *‘ Aquarium Tavern,” there 
is a stone, incidentally alladed to in a previous 
article, on which are cut the date 1671, initials 
“ETA,” and what looks like a heart, The old 
house on this site was standing in 1850, being 
then an oilman’s, as it had been when here lived 
Thomas Southerne, the poet. 

The “Castle Inn,” on the east side of Wood 
Street, Cheapside, was mentioned as important in 
the year 1684. It is (in part at least) still stand- 
ing, and is used as one of Messrs. Pickford & 
Oo.’s depdts. Ona stone between two first-floor 
windows is inscribed “The Castle Inn.” Above 
is the mark of the Bridge House Estate. 

Between the first-floor windows of No. 11, Wal- 
brook is a brick tablet with well-designed brackets 
and cornice. The date in relief is 1668, 

an No. 14, Whitcomb Street is a stone with 


1692.” Pair Norman. 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE POET SOUTHEY. 
(Continued from p. 142.) 
** Joane Sowthey,” in her will before mentioned, 
to refer to the land in Woodford tything, 
in Wellington, in the following paragraph, of which 


the first is gone, “remain to Nathaniel 
Sowthey eldest son of Robert Sowthey my son,” 
and if die before the of twenty-one then 
remainder in succession to all the other children of 
the said Robert. The will also mentions Robert 
Sowthey, Joane Sowtbey, Katherine Sowthey, my 
(gone ; ? daughter); Cape, my daughter ; my 
children’s children ; son Richard Sowthey to be 
residuary and executor; John Perrie and 
John Sowt of Pitminster to be overseers, 
Proved at W: May 8, 1627. Total of inventory, 
491. 1s. 8d. (* Wells,” bk. xiv. fol. 51). 

It will be observed that the mention by Peter 
Southey, of Wellington, in bis will, dated 1542, of 
@ son-in-law William Cape, and that Thomas 
Southey, in his will, mentions land held by him 
jointly with a William Oape, and both having 
son Lawrence, points to Thomas being a grandson 
of Peter, born after 1542, which might very well 
be, from what we can gather from his will, and 
from his wife having survived him twenty-seven 
years. Again, the mention by the widow of Thomas 
of her hter Oape, that there was a second 
marriage with that family, keeping up the old 
relationship, while her mention of Nathaniel, 
eldest son of her son Robert, clearly connects Robert 
Southey, will 1670, and his son Nathaniel, will 
1693, both of Woodford, mentioned hereafter, 
and gives a connected descent of five generations, 
oy the daughters of Nathaniel. 

e foregoing being copies, there of course, 
no seals attached to them ; but oan oe een 
ful in showing the status of the family so far back 
as these records go. In the following original 
wills many have seals, but they are all fancy devices 
of a general character, or initials, except those the 
arms on which are given, with the abstract below, 

John Sowthey, miller, of Wellington, as he de- 
scribed himself in his will, dated June 2, 1607, 
when he was sick. By it we learn that his mother 
was living, for she gets a bedstead with its furnish- 
ing.. To John Pyne, son of John Pyne, he be- 
— certain books; to his brother, Robert 

wthey, he gives his best breeches and jerkin; 
while a certain William bag comes in for some 
lesser wearing apparel. To Margery Jefford is left 
twenty shillings ; to his sister Alice Sowthey four 

unds ; and we are told that William Raynes- 

ry owes testator five pounds. The testator 
leaves the residue of his effects between Thomas 
Watkins, alias Jenkyns, and John Payne; the 
will being ly 6, total of the 
inventory being 14s, P ’ Original 
Wills, 1607, No. 116). — 

There is from this last date down toabout fifty years 
later a strange absence of Southey wills, the next 
being dated March 8, 1659, and is the nuncupative 
will of Dorothy Southey, of Wellington, widow. 
She bequeaths to her son Thomas twelve pence ; 
to her son Edmund Southey, ten pounds ; and to 
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her grandson Thomas Southey, ten pounds ; and 
makes her daughter Grace Southey residuary legatee 
and executrix. This will, which was witnessed by 
William Morgan, of Hemyock, in Devon, and 
Adrian Morgan, of the same parish, was proved 
June 20, 1661 (‘ Wells,’ Bishop’s Court, 1661, 
No. 69). 


in fee to him and his heirs for ever of one house, 
garden, and orchard, containing about two acres, 
and a close of two acres, called Meadow Close, 
iying against a road called Old Way, on the north 
side, which he leaves to his son Nathaniel Sowthey, 
and his heirs male ; remainder to Robert, son of 
testator’s son William Sowthey, and his heirs male; 
remainder to grandson Thomas, son of testator’s 
said son William, and his heirs male ; remainder 
to grandson John, another son of the said Wil- 
liam Sowthey, testator’s son, and his heirs male ; 
remainder to grandson Robert, son of testator’s son 
Richard Sowthey, and his heirs male ; remainder 
over to testator’s right heirs. Sons Thomas 
Sowthey and Richard Sowthey one shilling each. 


Four daughters, Anne Cording, wife of Anthony 
Cording ; Eleanor Munday, wife of Thomas Mun- 
day ; Alice Coles, wife of John Coles ; and Mary 


Cording, wife of Thomas Oording, each five 
— Residuary legatee and executor his son 

illiam Sowthey, with friend Thomas Bennett, 
of Riston, co. Somerset, as overseer. Inventory, 
dated March 22, 1674/5, shows a total of 531. 3s. 
(‘ Wells,’ Bishop's Court, 1675, No. 78). 

The next will in point of date is that of ‘‘ Law- 
tence Sowthey, of Wellington, sergemaker,” made 
June 9, 1686, when he was sick and weak. He 
mentions his mother Mary Sowthey, and his three 
brothers, John, Thomas, and George Sowthey, and 
puis of Gowen quad clk: 
4 i isant gloves and a i 
band. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his four younger brothers, William, Peter, Robert, 
and Richard Sowthey, and to his sister Mary 
Sowthey, and they to be executors. This will, to 
which a Margaret Sowthey was a witness, was 

Feb, 9, 1687/8, the total of the inventory 
771. 17s. 10d. (‘ Wells,’ Bishop’s Court, 
1687, No. 68). 

The two follo wills are proved, by relatives 
named in - wang those of a son and grand- 
daughter of the Robert Sowthey of Woodford 
above, namely that of “Nathaniel Sowthey of 
Wellington, sergemaker,” dated April 23, 1693. 
It mentions his interest in ground called Hillands, 
in Wellington. He leaves to Thomas Denscombe 
his best great coat that he usually wears; and a 


“close bodyed coat and doublett” to John Syle. 
To servant Henry Calway a coat. Thomas, Ann, 
and Eleanor Munday, son and daughters of Thomas 
Manday the younger, of Wellington, two shillings 
and sixpence each. Residue to testator’s five 
daughters, Eleanor, Frydeswid, Ann, and Mary 
Sowthey, and Joane Forbes, wife of William 
Forbes. The witnesses to this will, which was 

ved Sept. 14, 1693, were Peter Sowthey, 
and , the total of 
the inventory being 212/. 6s. 6d. (‘ W ’ Bishop’s 
Court, 1693, No. 79). 

The daughter Frydeswid made her will Nov. 22, 
1694, as Frideswade Southey, of Wellington, 

they, Ann uthey, and 
Joane, wife of William Forbes, nn Me, of 
land called Hill, in the tything of Woodford, in 
Wellington. This will was proved Aug. 15, 1695 
(* Wells” Bishop's Court, 1695, No. 124). 

Edward , of Wellington, yeoman, whose 
will bears date Feb. 25, 1701, was probably a 
grandson of Dorothy Sowthey, whose will has been 
given above, as he had a danghter Dorothy Southey, 
to whom he left 401. and two dwelling houses. 
He also left smaller sums to his sons Edward and 
Hugh Southey, and to his daughter Joane, wife of 
Richard Hill, and names his son William Southey 
as heir to his lands, &c., in the parish of Welli 
ton. The total amount of the inventory 
1581. 0s. 6d. Hugh Southey entered a caveat 
against administration, but withdrew it in June, 
1707, when the will was proved (‘ Wells,’ Bishop's 
Court, 1707, No. 66). 

Although the next will takes us away from Well- 
ington, it is not far, it being only about two miles 
from there to West Buckland, where lived Robert 
Southey, yeoman, who made his will March 13, 
1712, being then weak in body but of perfect 
mind. He gives to his son Lawrence Southey 
and his “ now wife” five shillings ; to his grand- 
son Lawrence, ten shillings. All the testator’s 
indoor goods, cattle, and outdoor effects to his now 
wife Elizabeth for her life, and then to be equally 
divided between his sons Robert, Henry, William, 
and Thomas Southey, as also his right and term in 
an unexpired lease. To his youngest sons, George 
and Richard Southey, each fifteen — This 
will was proved Oct. 13, 1712 (* Wells,’ Bishop's 
Court, 1712, No. 183). 

Arraur J. Jewsrs. 


W Somerset, 
- (To be continued.) 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832, 
(Continued from 8 8. iv, 465.) 


Lancaster. 
Thomas wither Bart. eee 
Francis Charteris... 


Robert Sowthey, of Woodford, in Wellington, 4 
yeoman, as he is styled in his will, dated July 19, Bi 
| 1670, which document set forth that he was then 2 
somewhat infirm in body, though of perfect mind. 
He gives to the poor of Wellington six shillings . 

7 and eightpence ; and then states that he'is seized 
_ 
— 
| 
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1784 Sir » Bart. ndo 112 
443 Alexander Rigby. 10 
ore Robert Gar 72 
Thomas Hamilton ... ove 270 Bir A 
Bt. J ohn, Kat, 4 
745 Vice Sir T. dead, Simon Every 1 
Francis Reynolds . oe 348 Edward Prescott ... 1 
Edward Marton... 258 1640 (Long Parliament). 
1786 Vice F, Reynolds, becoming Lord Ducie Bridgeman 186 
Sir Conus K.B Alexander Rigby ... 1% 
John Lo 1140 Robert Gardner aT 
Polls in Smith, 1790, 1802, 1807, 1818, 1830, John 4 
Lgverpool, Alderman Radus Standish 2 
1694 — becoming Sir Dudley Carleton, Knt. 1 
omas Brotherton ooo 
Mawdit on petition. Earl of Barrymore .. a 
illiam Clayton 1763 Vice Sir Fletcher Norton, ‘made Attorney Cong 
Richard Norreys ... 390 Sir Fletcher Norton, Knt. as 
1710 John Cleveland... 542 George Byng ove 
Sir Thomas Johnson, Kat. 492; Pollsin Smith, 1768, 1780, 1830, 1831. 
iam Clayton ontague lace, Bedf are 
722 William Cleveland .. 882 (To be 
Sir Thomas J ohneon, Kat. 758 ° 
Thomas Bootle 393 
729 Vice Thomas Brereton, made a Commissioner for| 81% Tosy Bercu.—Very little, so far as I have 


victualling the Navy. 
Sir Thomas Aston, Bart. ... ene eve 618 
Thomas Brereton 547 
This poll is found in both the Weekly ‘Journal and the 
Craftsman for June 7. The British Journal says (June 7) 
t was Brereton, 721, Aston, 615. The former papers say 
a scrutiny was demanded for Brereton, the latter that it 
was deman‘ed for Aston. Brereton petitioned, but Aston 
was declared duly elected, 
Polls in Smith, "1734, 1754, 1761, 1780, 1784, 1790, 1796, 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1816, 1818, 1820, 1828, 1826, 1830 
(two elections), 1831 (two elections). 


Poll in Smith, 1797, 


1689 Christopher Greenfeild ... 335 
Lord Willoughby of 9 226 
Thomas Patten... pre 223 
Edward Rigby wie os 45 

16956 Sir Thomas Stanley, Bart. 316 
Thomas Molyneux 268 
Sir Christopher Greenfeild, Kat. 216 

1698 Thomas Molyneux... .. .. ove 279 
Henry Ashurst 225 
Sir Christopher Kat. 202 

1718 Edward Southwell .. me 317 
Henry Fleetwood ... ~~ 274 
Sir Henry Hoghton, Bart. 263 

1781 Vice Daniel Pulteney, dead. 

Nicholas Fazakerley anv 378 
Major Haldane... 132 


Polls in Smith, 1741, 1768, 1780, 1784, 1796, 1807, 1812, 
1818, 1820, 1826, 1830 (two elections). 


Wigan, 
1627 Sir Anthony St, Jobn, Kat. 
Edward Bridgeman 
Robert Gardner 
Edward Boulton... 
Peter Houlford .... 
William Prescott ... we ox on 


seen, has ever been said about Sir Toby. He 
seems to be commonly taken for a replica of Fal- 
staff, somewhat inferior to the original. In one 
edition of Shakspeare (Howard Staunton’s) he is 
depicted as a bloated, bald-headed old map, and so 
mostly on the stage. The actor whom I last saw 
in this character is known also in the character of 
Touchstone ; and something of the coarse grain of 
Touchstone seemed to be unpleasantly imported 
into Sir Toby. I think that this conception of 
him is incorrect, and scarcely does him justice. I 
think, moreover, that he is an individual, and not 
& mere vulgar conventional type. 

To begin with, Sir Toby is personally brave, and 
has confidence in himself. So far be is justified in 
making fun of Sir Andrew. For when he is called 
upon to act, he confronts Sebastian with the plain 
announcement that his own maturity is more than 


a match for the young man’s raw courage. “ Come, 
my young soldier, put up your iron : you are well 
fleshed : come on.......What, what? Nay, then I 


must have an ounce or two of this malapert blood 
from you.” Even the fatuous Sir Andrew has wit 
enough to see this in his friend: “If he bad not 
been in drink he would have tickled you other 
gates than he did.” Imagine any one saying as 
much for Falstaff! Moreover, he is by birth s 
gentleman. By bis debauched habits, and equally, 
perhaps, by unscrupulous dealing with such weak- 
lings as Sir Andrew, he has debased himself from 
his proper level. He has a standing flirtation with 
Maria, who has made up her mind to get him if 
she can ; and though my lady’s gentlewoman, who 
is so accomplished as to write almost like her 
mistress, is doubtless far superior to the Honors 


and Win. Jenkinses of a later time, yet it cannot be 
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denied that she is a somewhat underbred young 
woman. Is he aware of this? I think he is. I 
think that by one slight but very subtle touch he 
is shown to push away from him for one moment 
the thought of her, as being properly beneath 
him. ‘‘She’s a beagle true-bred, and one that 


utter just one word of vain distaste for what he 
must now be content with? By-the-by, Maria 
need not have adored him, though she meant to 
marry him; but here again it is permissible to 
note that no woman ever “ adored” Falstaff. 

On the whole, I think that Sir Toby is a man 
not more than forty years old or so, much damaged 
by a dissolute life, but not yet ruined, That he 
is obese and bloated in body, “a tun of a man,” I 
find no single indication, and it seems incom- 
patible with his vigour as a swordsman and his 
readiness to ride a good horse, Grey Capilet, if he 
can get the horse from Sir Andrew. On the other 
hand, though there is no suggestion of good looks, 
I think that a certain much-coarsened handsome- 
ness would at least not be out of keeping in a 
representation of him. It would be some sort of 
excuse for Maria. He is a keen lover of a joke, 
and a great promoter of fun. As he has some 
gentlemanly bearing, so he may be thought to 
retain some little remainder of instincts of a 

tleman. What hope is there for him—and for 
? ‘*If Sir Toby would leave drinking,” if 
“that wittiest piece of Eve's flesh ” might develo 
tact and the gift of management, possibly she 
might yet redeem him to be a passably good 
husband, and even a decent member of society; 
at least, she has a better chance than with the 
repulsive elderly sot of the pictures and the stage. 
C. B. Movunr. 


Rev. Joux Jortix, D.D. (1698-1770).—The 
following MS. note appears on the fly-leaf of 
vol, i. of his ‘ Miscellaneous Observations upon 

Ancient and Modern,’ 2 vols. 8vo. Lond., 
ip 13) (Brit. Mus, Lib., press-mark 1091 K. 


“ This Copy of Jortin’s Observations has the Author's 
manuscript notes carefully supplied from the original 
now before me without alteration—nothing is omitted 
or added. Jortin's Copy thus enriched occurred in 
Pickering’s Catalogue (Chancery Lane) 1824—and the 
purchaser Mr. —— obligingly allowed me to transcribe 
the additional matter,—Benj. Heywood Bright, Oct., 


Danizt 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Upnorsrerer.”—I know the accepted etymo- 
logy of this word as given, ¢.g.,in Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Dictionary,’ and was a firm believer in it until 
the other day, when, walking about a small town 
in Rhenish Prussia, I noticed that all the uphol- 
sterers there called themselves ‘‘ Polsterers” and 
not “‘Tapezierers.” The word is not given in 


Grimm’s ‘Dictionary,’ but its derivation from 
polster is obvious. I it as not impossible 
that probably the English name of the craftsman 
was originally derived in the same way, and was 
“upbolsterer,” and that his occupation was totally 
different from that of a fri , or upholder, or 
upholdster, who “ sellythe smal thyngys.” (Cf. the 
ing, to 3 out, up,” in Murray’s 
*N. E. D.’) L. L. K. 


Frocs’ Cuerse.—I have to-day met with a 
word which is quite new to me, so I send a tran- 
script of the passage where it occurs for reproduc- 
tion and indexing in ‘N. & Q.’: “ You may find 
in the damp meadows a fungus which children call 
frogs’ cheese and puff balls” (The Zoologist, 
1843, vol. i. p. 25). Com. Linc. 


JacquaRD on Jacquart.—The name of this 
celebrated inventor of the loom which bears his 
name is found thus variously spelt. Bescherelle 
has it (new edition) with d and (old edition) with ¢, 
Littré with ¢, Bouillet with ¢, the ‘ Biographie 


if not all of them, were decidedly wrong. In the 
case of Jacquard, I wrote to the Mayor of Lyon 
(Anglict Lyons), the inventor's native place, 
and [ received a courteous answer, accompanied 
with a copy of the certificate of death, which 
settles the question in favour of the spelling with 


d, in spite of Littré and 
F. E. A. Gase, 
Brighton, 


“Tours.”"—* Touts and others are requested 
not to loiter on this bridge.” Thus are the public 
politely and in big permanent letters, well painted, 
admonished by the notice-board at Fratton (Ports- 
mou'h) railway station. This adds a new definition 
of the different races of mankind, “touts and 
others,” reminding one of “men, women, and 
Coleridges.” Under the auspices of the London 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, “tout” will 
henceforth no longer be considered slang, but 


takes rapk in official terminology. 
J. B. 
Southsea. 
“ iveas Nas.”—Has any student pointed out 
a curious blunder made by two learned compilers 


concerning the authorship of Bishop Cleaver's ‘ De 


Rbythmo Grecoram’? In Blankenburg’s ‘ Zusatze 


adores me t iF? Does he not here 
have 
y. He Didot’ and the ‘ Biographie Michaud ’ both with d, J 
of Fal- Larousse with d and a remark that the spelling 7 
In one with ¢ is incorrect. “ Who shall decide when * 
s) he is doctors disagree?” Why, les gens du métier, to é 
and #0 be sure, or an official authentic source. Many a 6 
st saw time I have had, in a doubtful case, to apply to 
icter of Tommy Atkins, to Jack, and even to homely 
rain of Hodge, for information in their respective lines, fl 
ported | and too often did I find that some of the doctors, wis 
tion of 
ice. I 
nd not 
| 
d not = 
other & 
ng as 
u 
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im if 
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zu Sulzers Allgemeiner Theorie der schénen 
Kiinete’ a description is given of this work upon 
and the ascribed to Zin. 


as. 
The mistake has been copied by Fétis in tom. vi. | Scot, 


of ‘Biographie Universelle,’ where Enée Nas is 
said to be a “‘ savant anglais, vraisemblablement 
professeur 4 l'université d’Oxford,” and Blanken- 
burg is duly quoted for the title of ‘De Rhythmo.’ 

The a 4 of the book in question makes 
everything clear. No announcement appears of 
the author’s name, but instead the title is followed 

some significant words, “In usum Juventutis 
Zin, Nas.,” &., Oxonii, 1789. 

I should like to acknowledge Mr. Thompson 
Cooper’s kind help in my grasp of this abbreviated 
Brazen Nose. L. M. M. 

Tue Tittzs or Scorrisn Jupczs.—The Comte 
de Franqueville, in his valuable book ‘Le Systéme 
Judiciaire de la Grande Bretagne,’ Paris, 1893, 
observes (vol. ii. p. 568, foot-note 1) :— 

“Contrairement aux juges anglais, ils portent le titre 
de lord, avant leur nom propre et en toute occasion, En 
Angleterre, les juges méme de la Cour d’appel ne sont 
appelés mylords l'audience, et on dira: le 
Bowen, mais jamais lord Bowen. En 
lord Young, lord Trayner, &c.” 

Judging from a statement in the ‘ Almanach de 

a Scots judge’s title is made lacin 
“Lord” before his surname. This is, bee 
not the case, and there is no place more suitable 
than the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ for clearing up the 


mystery. 
When a member of the Scots bar is appointed a 
udge, he first hears a case as “ Lord Probationer ” 
another judge’s presence. The case and his 
proposed decision are reported to the Inner House 
of the Court of Session, and, “ee being 
entirely formal, the Supreme rt approves of 
the decision, and the presiding judge, usually the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, invites 
the Lord Probationer to take his seat on the 
bench by the title of “Lord .” What the 
title may be is entirely at the Lord Probationer’s 
pleasure, Some judges, like Lord Young, have 
simply placed “ Lord” before their surname, but 
others take territorial titles, such as Lord “ Kyl- 
lacby,” Lord “ Kincairney,” &c. Such lords are 
known in Scotland as ‘‘ paper lords”; they would 
be more properly described as “‘ law-paper lords,” 
for there is no court paper, and no report of cases 
which does not use the titles. The practice seems 
to have arisen from the old custom, not yet extinct, 
of calling a laird by the name of his lands, as 
“Dumbiedykes.” On May 27, 1532, Sir William 
Scot of Balweary became a senator of the newly 
wery,” bei e first jadge who was not 
an ccclesiaatie, and he is referred to in lists there- 


rd justice 
, on dit: 


after as Lord Balweary. From his time the 

tice has continued, every lord being presumed to 
be a laird, Lord Balweary was a lineal descendant 
of Michael Scot, the wizard. His sen, Thomas 
succeeded him on the bench, November, 
1532; but as he was the second son and laird of 
Pet he is known as Lord Petgormo, and not 
as Balweary. Two judges at least have 
changed their official names while on the bencb, 
viz., James Erskine, who became a judge on 
Jaly 18, 1761, as Lord Barjarg, but afterwards 
changed the title for the more euphonious one of 
Lord Alva; and Sir William Miller of Glenlee, 
who was first Lord Barskimming, and afterwards 
Lord Glenlee, On the other band, there have been 
no fewer than seven Lord Newtons, two of whom 
were Hays, two Olipbants, and the remaining three 
Falconer, Irving, and Leslie. The judges, so long 
as they remain judges, bear the title “The Hon, 
Lord So-and-so,” as well off as on the bench, but 
they invariably sign their original names both in 
judgments and privately; thus Lord Kyllachy 
signs “ W. Macintosh,” and Lord Kincairney signs 
“W. E. Gloag.” Their wives bave, like bishogs’ 
wives in England, no titles. Their pretensions to 
title are said to have been long since repelled by 
James V., the sovereign who founded the College 
of Justice, “I,” said he, ‘‘ made the carls lords; 
but who the devil made the carlines ladies?” 
(note O to ‘ Redgauntlet’). It is true that Lord 
Deas’s wife was Lady Deas, but then Lord Deas 
was Sir George Deas. The President of each of 
the divisions of the Inner House, however, 
sinks his territorial appellation in the greater 
dignity of his office; thus the late Right Hon, 
John Inglis was Lord Glencorse, but he was 
always called Lord President Inglis, and the 
sent head of the Second Division, the Right Hon. 
J. H. A. Macdonald, is Lord Kingsburgh, but is 
always called the Lord Justice Clerk. When a 
judge retires from the bench he only retains his 
title by courtesy ; yet when Lord Shand, on retiring 
from the Scots became a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, he was 
gazetted as ‘the Hon. Lord Shand.” He is now, 
however, a peer. The late Lord Justice Clerk was 
Lord Moncreiff ; he was created a by the title 
of Lord Moncreiff of Tullibole, and thereafter, of 
course, si “ Monoreiff,” instead of * Jas. Mon- 
creiff.” He retired in 1888, and his eldest son is 
now a judge, under the title of Lord Wellwood, 
signing “ i J. Moncreiff.” 

Wittiam Brack. 

Wituiam Marrry, Historian and Recorder of 
Exeter 1605-17, was M.P. for Exeter 1597-98. 


This small item of addition to the account in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’ W. D. 


“To MAKE A HOUSE.”—This does not mean to 
build a house, but to fasten it up securely for the 
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night. So, also, “to make the shutters” or the 
windows means nothing more than to make them 
safe against thieves. It is in use in the West 
Riding and in the Midlands. Pav. Bieruey. 


anp Onapman.—There is a well- 
known passage in Tennyson’s ‘ Idylis’ that may 
be, and perhaps has been, compared with one on 
the same subject—love—in the opening scene of 
Ohapman’s ‘ All Fooles.’ The comparison is in- 
teresting from an historical no less than from a 
literary point of view :— 

For indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of trutb, and all that makes a man. 


Thus the Victorian poet, the representative singer 
of his generation. Now hear the Elizabethan, 
perhaps the most representative poet of his day : 
— as the Sunne reflecting his warme beames 
Against the earth, begets all fruites and flowers : 
8o love, fayre shining in the inward man, 
r, wi vertue, oughts, 
Brave resolution, and divine p> 
Tennyson’s may be the more polished verse, but 
Obapman’s is undoubtedly the more manly ideal. 
If these poets respectively do here really show the 
“very age and body of their time, his form and 
pressure,” we cannot escape the conclusion that, 
whatever Englishmen may have gained in culture 
during the last three hundred years, "2 have lost 
in strength and energy. C. B. 


Srock Excuayee Superstirions.—The City 
Times of Jan. 20 says :— 

“The Thirteen Club regards the harmless super- 
stitions of other le as very contemptible ; but 
that is hardly any reason for such a display of buffoonery 
as they indulged in the other day. Perhaps nowbere is 
superstition of a sort stronger than in the Stock Ex- 
change, yet no one would suggest that any one is any the 
worse for it.” 

It would be interesting to be told some City folk- 
lore. Sr. 


Tae Porrrair or Oowrer’s Morner.—This 
interesting relic is in the ion of the Rev. 
0. E. Donne, the Vicar of Faversham, Kent, who 
writes me on the 3rd inst. as follows: ‘* Whenever 
you are at Faversham J shall be pleased to show 


you the portrait of Cowper’s mother. It was 
painted by ‘Heins.’ I w nothing, though, 
about the artist.” W. Wricar. 


10, Little College Street, 8.W. 

[The portrait in question was shown at the National 
Portrait Exhibition of 1868, For D. Heins consult 
pana Bryan's ‘Dictionary of Painters and En- 

vers,’ 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Conversations atT (J. W. 
Parker, 1836).—I had always heard the author- 
ship of this little book so confidently ascribed to 
Charles Valentine Le Grice that in my life of 
Coleridge I did not hesitate to ado is view. 
Now, I am told that tradition at Trinity gives it 
to R. A. Willmott, of that college, and incumbent 
of Bearwood. Allibone also attributes it to Will- 
mott. Is anything certain known on the subject ? 

J. Dyxes 


Caantes Baitzy.—I am told that in the 
cemetery of the village of La Hulpe, not far from 
Brussels, there is a monument with an inscription 
to “‘Charles Bailey, sécrétaire de la Reine Marie 
Stuart, mort le 27 Décembre 1604, & I'age de 84 
ans.” There is a tradition in the place that he was 

nt at the Queen’s execution. I have made 
inquiries, but can hear nothing of his history, and 
Mr. Skelton says that the two secretaries at the 
time of Mary’s death were Vane and Ourll. I 
should be very gled if ~ could be thrown 
upon the Charles Bailey. 
Fiorence Compton. 

Scootars’ Tuaurspay.— Henry Smith, the 
silver-tongued minister of St. Clement Danes, 
says in his ‘Second Sermon upon the Lord’s 
Supper,’ 1591 (I quote from a reprint of about 
1611, which has lost its title) :— 

“ Others respect whether it be a faire day, that 
may walk after seruice ; making that day upon wh 
they receiue (the Lord’s Supper like a schollers thursday, 
which he loues better then all the daies in the weeke, 
only because it is his play-day.”—P. 91. 

Is anything more known of this Scholars’ Thurs- 
day? It was holiday before Friday’s = 
earlier times, I suppose ; but the above is the 
notice I have seen of it. F. J. Forwivatt. 


Anrworiat any of your 
readers kindly give me any information as to what 
these are ? InQuiRER. 


Consprracy.—In Larousse’s Dictionary, under 
the word “ Régression,” I find the following :— 

“Un banquier anglais, nommé Sair, fit accusé d’avoir 
ourdi une iration pour enlever le roi George III. et 
le conduire & Philadelphie, ‘Je sais bien,’ dit-il aux 
juges, ‘ce qu'un roi peut faire d'un banquier, mais 
Jignore ce qu'un banquier peut faire d’un roi.” 

Can any one of your readers tell me to what 
“ conspiration”” reference is made in the above 
paragraph ? H. P. A. 

Jouy Bortor.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion concerning John Borton, ob. Jan, 17, 1752, 
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et. fifty-eight ? I should like to have the address 
of his eldest lineal descendant. 
Karsarine Bronson. 


Couwry Batiaps.— Would any readers of‘ N.&Q. 
be kind enough to send to me, at the address given 
below, the names of any books containing collections 
of ballads or single ballads of the following 
counties  — Bedford, Buckingham, Cambridge, 
Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, Hereford, 
Hertford, Huntingdon, Leicester, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Rut- 


Jonson. 
Llandaff House, Cambridge. 


Arms.—Would you kindly say what the arms 
are of which I annex above impression of seal? 
They are said to be Azure, a chief argent, over all 
a lion rampant. I am not sure, however, this is 
correct. e have had them as the arms of Hel- 
meran as long as I can distinctly trace back, some 
two hundred and fifty years, though I cannot find 
them in any herald’s visitation or elsewhere. 

THos, 
[The blazon is correct. } 


Porm on Fotnam.—According to vol. iv. 
p. 253, ‘ Report of the Royal Commission on His- 


torical MSS.’ the collections of the Marquis of | Capt. 


Hertford contain a “Poem on Fulham.” A 
courteous letter to the Marquis has elicited no 
reply. I am anxious either to see or to obtain a 
copy of the poem. Can any reader suggest a means 
to this end ? Ounas. Jas. Fhazr. 


**Pro Bono pustico.”—Is this familiar ex- 
pression of ompniny recent use by English 
writers? The ‘Stanford Dictionary’ gives only 
one quotation from Gilbert’s ‘Cases in Law and 
Equity,’ p. 113, 1760. The expression occurs in 
the Adventurer, No. 9, Dec. 5, 1752 :— 

“TI would recommend hereafter that the Alderman’s 
effigy should accompany his Intire Butt Beer, and that 
the comely face of that public spirited patriot, ‘ who first 
reduced the price of punch, call cated its reputation pro 
bono publico,’ should be set up where-ever three pen’orth 
of warm rum is to be sold,” 

I do not require to be told that publico bono is 
used by Plautus, Livy, and others. 

F. OC. Birxseck Terry. 


Cuartes I.: Bisnor Juxoy.—Did Juxon 
chronicle the incidents of the last year of the 
life of Charles I, especially of the last seven 
days, and all the incidents which took place on 
the scaffold? If so, where can that chronicle be 


consulted ? M. 
[See pp. 143, 210. 


Puiturra or Hanavtt.—Phillippa of Han- 
sult, wife of Edward III., was daughter of William 
III. of Hanault and Jane of Valois. Jane of 


Valois was daughter of Charles of Valois, son of 
Margaret of Naples, atharine rtenay. 
Can any of your readers tell me which of them was 
Jane’s mother ? J. G. 


Carr. James Hewirt.—Can any 
reader supply me with any information ew 
“Capt.” James Waller Hewitt, about whom 

only the following scanty notes? He was 
about 1777, and lived to an advanced age. 
He was living, as late as 1859, at Marl 
House, Reading. He is said to have been ai 
de-camp to the Duke of Wellington. I have in 
vain searched Wellington despatches, &c. He was 
son of William (1744-1827) and Sarah (1747-1825) 
Hewitt, and brother of William Hewitt (1775- 
1812), to whose memory there are headstones in 
Wickham Market Churchyard, Suffolk. 
Hewitt married a Miss Shrieb. His — 
late William Robert Hewitt, of Stowmarket, pos- 
sessed, in an antique frame, the following coat of 
arms painted on wood: Arg., on a chev. sa. between 
three lapwings close proper, a rose stalked and 
leaved proper, betw. two cinquefoils of the first 
Crest, on a mound a lapwing close and a spray of sea- 
weed, all proper. Motto, “ Jour de ma vie.” The 
same arms are cut on a seal that belonged to 
Hewitt, and they are almost identical with 
the shield ascribed by Edmondson, Papworth, 
Morant, &c., to the Hewett family of Heckfield, 


in Hampshire, ted Dec. 10, 1597. He was 
buried probably at Reading. I want iculars 
as to his service under the Duke of Wellington, 


and also as to his ancestry. His father was pro- 
bably a yeoman, and lived in the neighbourhood of 
Wickham Market (Butley, Eyke, &c.). Hewitt is 
& very uncommon name in Suffolk, but Waller is 
of frequent occurence around Wickham Market. 
Any information, however scanty, will greatly 
oblige 8, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


“Nor Lost, Gone BErors.”—I am aware 
that the source of this phrase has been frequently 
searched for by your correspondents, as it 
been pointed out by anybody that the idea exists 
in a fragment of Antiphanes with which Dr. Paley 
thus dealt 

Weep not, though loss of friends be sore ; 

They are not dead, but gone before, 

Gone by the road which all must tread ; 

And when we follow those who led, 

To the same bourn we too shal! come 

To share with them acommon home. ‘Fr, 53. 
So it is to be found in ‘Fragments of the Greek 
Comic Poets.’ Sr. Swirsr. 


Rowtey Famity.—According to the index to 
Borke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (edition of 1852), 
“ Rowley of the Priory, St. Neots, co. Hunting- 
don,” should appear at p. 1156. There, 


ce 
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the reader is referred ‘‘ for details of this family, 
now represented by George W. Rowley, Esqre., of 
the Priory,” to the supplement ; where neverthe- 
less they are not to be found. What was the 
reason for such omission; and where may such 
details now be looked for with success ? teins 

CE. 


Heet.—I should feel much 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me 
the botanical name of the plant called “Shoe- 
maker’s Heel.” I have heard the t, which 
has medicinal properties, so called in norshire, 
On the borders of Wales a market gardener knew 
the _ by that name, and procured it for me, 
but did not know it by any other name. 

Hosert Sirs. 


1685, and, besides having much to do with the 
growth and iwprovement of the city of Phila- 
delphia, gave a Speaker to the State Senate) up to 
the year 1586. What I now want is the continua- 
tion of its lineage (in any branch known bearing 
the silver in chief) from that year up to its Welsh 
patriarch, apparently either Howell ap Griffith of 
Abertanat (viv. 1500 ?), or one of his near kinsmen, 
like him, of the line male of Einion Efell, Lord of 
Oynilaeth, in Denbighland, in the twelfth centary. 

This line, as indicated by me, is made out in the 
instance of Powell, of Park, co. Salop (bearing the 
game coat except that the gold is in chief and 
the silver in base) ; but I have never seen it given 
completely in any other family of the name. Oan 
it be done? As a member of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Genealogical societies, and a Phila- 
delphian by birth, I shall be very glad to receive 
any communication on the subject. 

P. Conner. 

Octorara, near Rowlandsville, Maryland, U.S, 

P.S.—The registers of Stoke St. G and 
those of other parishes near it (in co. Soms.) con- 
tain many entries of Powells believed to be akin 
to those of Taunton. 


Hewry Warren.—My great-grandfather was a 
member of the well-known firm of Messrs. Peel, 
Yates & Warren, and married a Miss Baily. I 
am desirous of obtaining his pedigree, or any in- 
formation relating to him. Joun Warren, 


Cores or co. Leicester. — In 
Nichols’s ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ vol. iv. p. 35, 
there is a pedigree of Cotes of Ayleston, a family 
which produced two distinguished men in the per- 
sons of Roger Cotes, the mathematician, and Francis 
Cotes, the painter, one of the original members of 


the Royal Academy. In this pedigree Alexander 
Cotes, the progenitor of the Leicestershire branches 
of the Cotes family, is shown as the son of John 
Cotes, of Norbury, co. Staff., and grandson of 
Jobn Cotes by his wife Ellen, daughter of Richard 
Littleton, second son of Judge Littleton. This 
last John is stated to be the second son of John 
Cotes, of Cotes, co. Stwff., and Woodcote, oo. 

This account does not correspond with the - 
gree of Cotes of Woodcote in the Visitation of 
Shropshire, printed by the Harleian Society, in 
which the John Cotes who married Ellen Littleton 
is shown as the eldest son of Humphrey Cotes, of 
Cotes, co. Staff., who was killed at the battle of 
Bosworth Field ; and John, son of John Cotes and 
Ellen (Littleton), is shown as of Cotes and Wood- 
cote, and not of Norbury, and does not appear to 
have had a son Alexander. 

I shall be obliged if any one acquainted with 
the Cotes genealogy will give the correct links 
which connect the Leicestershire with the Wood- 
cote family. F. Husxisson. 


Rerzrexce Sovcut.—I have some recollection 
of seeing somewhere a reason given why a certain 
Greek philosopher is often represented in Roman 
Catholic churches. It was to the effect that the 
philosopher was supposed to be the depositary of 
antediluvian knowledge imparted by the survivors 
of the Flood. I thought I had seen this in Lord 
Lindsay’s ‘Christian Art,’ bat I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding the reference again after repeated 
trials, I should be glad to know where to look 
for it. G. W. Tomurson. 

Huddersfield, 


Countess or Biesstncton’s Portrait. —Could 
any reader inform me in what books or galleries I 
could see a portrait or portraits (the more the better 
for comparison) of the celebrated Countess of 
Blessington, the fashionable leader with Count 
D’Orsay of literature and society at ae 
Gore, and at one time the reigning beauty? I 
possess a fine water-colour miniature by W: 
which, representing a fashionable beauty of hi 
birth or position, I am inclined to think is 
Countess, who was painted by Lawrence; and I am 
desirous of making sure one way or the other. 

A. B. G. 

Dean or Battiot Cottzcr, Oxrorp : 
Roses.—In the Standard’s review of Dean Stan- 
ley’s ‘ Life’ it is stated that the dean of the college 
when announcing the successful candidates for 
scholarships wore white robes. As Stanley was 
young then, is it a mistake for an ordinary surplice? 
If not, can any of your readers describe them ? 

M. A.Oxon, 


A Rake or Craret.—What is this quantity ? 
A “rake” of claret has been given annually, I 
am told, for many a long day by the Edinburgh 
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pe anagte to the winners in the Brunts- | very accurate, and illustrates my in the 
field and Musselburgh golf games. I am told also | Archaologia. I hesitate to expose the original to 


that two pails of water, separated by a hoop, are 


called a ‘‘ rake,” or possibly “‘ raik”; but the term | delicate hand 


the light, lest the signature, written in the king’s 
i should fade. 


is a mystery to me. Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ is W. Sparrow Simpson. 
Watvonn, MA. | 71, paper of A.B. G. reminds me 
of a volume which 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep.— 


I ask not, I care not 
If guilt 's in thy heart ; 
I know that | love thee 
Whatever thou art, 


Dz Hoos. 
Beglies. 
CHARLES I. AND BISHOP JUXON. 
8. v. 143.) 


A. B. G., at the above 
has seen in the Library of St. Paul's a 
of King Charles's “‘ Vow”; and 
that the orig “had become mislaid till lately, 
when, being accidentally recovered, it has been 
carefully located and preserved” in the Library. 
He refers to a paper which I wrote upon the “ Vow,” 
printed in the Archaologia, vol. liii. pp. 155-160. 

I fear that part of this sentence may create an 
erroneous impression, and may suggest to some 
minds that either the present librarian or some of 
his predecessors may have been the guilty persons 
by whose ill-doing or neglect this precious docu- 
ment ‘‘ had mislaid.” It is, in fact, a 
recent acquisition, and the circumstances attendant 
upon its transference to my hands are fully 
recorded in the Archaologia. It is enough, in this 

pers w had belonged to Bishop Gibson 
EBechop of London from 1723 to 1748, the learned 
author of the ‘Codex’) were offered to me for 

ase, There were some ninety volumes, and 
a considerable quantity of loose papers. The great 
treasures of the collection were this ‘‘ Vow,” 
signed by the king, together with a transcript of it 
in Archbishop Sheldon’s hand; and the draft of a 
Henrietta Maria in the king’s own 

I remember well what a pang it gave me to 
determine that these treasures ought not to be in 

vate hands, and to act upon that determination 

placing them in the edral Library, of 

ich I have the honour to be custodian ; and with 
the memory of that sore trial very fresh in mind, I 
do not think that your correspondent’s phrase 
“accidentally recovered” quite expresses the 
natare of the transaction. 

So very few precious things come into one’s 
hands nowadays that perbaps I may be pardoned 
for referring to my own share in the happy re- 
covery of this document. 

The facsimile which your correspondent saw is 


bought several years ago, 
and which seems to be rare as well as curious. It 
refers, inter alia, to the two incidents in the last 
hours of Charles which have been often discussed : 
(1) the exact form of his execution ; and (2) the 
last word, ‘‘ Remember.” The volume is a quarto 
of one hundred and thirty-two pages, in the oniginal 
vellum cover, and ita title is as follows :— 


“Sommaire De Tovt Ce Qvi S'Est Passé De Plus 
Memorable En Angleterre, Depuis l'année 1640, 
ijusques au premier Ianuirr 1650, Contenant La Con- 
vocation du Parlement, les causes & les effets des 
troubles, les differences des factions, Je procez fait av 
Roy, sa condemnation & son execution de mort, ce qui a 
esté fait pour l'establissement d'vne Republique, & les 
Partys qui sont maintenant dans c'et Estat. ( Wood-block 
with inscription “ Tegitet Quos Tangit Inavrat.”] A 
Paris. Chez La Vevve Jean Camveat, et Pierre Le 
Petit, 14 & Libraire ordinaire du Roy, rué 8. 
Jaques, Toison d'Or et & Ia Croix d'Or. M.DO.L, 
Avec Privilege dy Roy.” 


The only clue to the authorship is in the words 
“ Composé par Le Sieur G. D.” All the details are 
curiously minute, and apparently the works of 
eye-witnesses; but as they are too numerous to be 
given fully, I quote only the words which relate 
to the “Remember” passage, and the actual 
— of the king when he received the fatal axe, 

is narrative clearly shows (1) that the king 
kneeled (prone) to the block, the axe falling on 
the back of his neck ; and (2) that the last word 
to Juxon was not merely ‘“‘ Remember,” but “ Re- 
member me ”:— 

“ Alors le Roy osta son manteau & son G qui 
est l'Ordre d’Angleterre; il donna c’et Ordre au 
Ivxon, en luy disant; sovvenez vous de moy. I! osta 
aussi son pourpoint, estant en camisolle, il remit som 
manteau & en regardant le billot, il dit a I'Bxecuteur, 
vous le deuez bien affermir. 

L' Executeur luy respondit, Sire, il est ferme. 

Le Roy. Ii pouuoit estre pivs havt. 

L’ Executeur, Sire il ne sgavroit estre plus haut. 

Le Roy. Quand j‘alongeray le bras, alors, 

Apres que le Roy eust encore dit deux ou trois parolee 
debout, & leuant les mains, & les yeux, il se pancha, & 
mit son col sur le billot, l'Executeur luy mit derechef les 
cheueux sous sa coéffe, urquoy [sic] le Roy luy dit, 
attendes le signal. 

L’ Executeur. Sire ie ne frapperay point que quand 
vostre Majesté fera le signal. 

Le Roy ayant fait vne pause, estendit son bras, & aussi- 
tost, I’Executeur d'vn seule voup, en separa la teste d'avec 


le corps. 

L’Executeur ayant ainsi tranché la teste du Roy, il la 
prit en la main, & la monstra aux sssistans, et en 
meeme temps, le & la teste du Roy, furent mis dans 
vn coffre couuert velours noir, qui fut porté en la 
Chambre Vvitball,” 
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Sie Jonn Fatstarr (8 iii. 425; iv. 36, 
154, 233, 296).—I am satisfied after a study of 
the subject that no relationship exists, or was in- 
tended to exist, between Shakespeare’s Falstaff and 
the victor of Rouvray.. Beyond a suspicion of 
cowardice hinted in ‘ Henry VI.,’ there is no re- 
semblance in circumstance, character, condition, or 
calling between the leader of the tatterdemalions of 
Coventry and the correspondent of Paston. Com- 
ing to his connexion with Sir John Oldcastle, the 
inquiry becomes more confusing, but still does not 
defy unravelling. With Mr. Hatt I am at com- 
plete variance. I do not believe that Shakespeare 
at any time identified his fat knight with the 
Lollard martyr, nor do I think that the anony- 
mous author of the ‘ Famous Victories’ had any 
intention of striking at religion or degrading a 
Christian martyr in his adoption of the name. 
There is one item in Mas. Bocer’s note that 
requires comment. She conjectures that the tavern 
in Eastcheap may have been suggested to Shake- 

by the Fastolfe ownership. In the ‘Famous 

ies,’ which Shakes before him in 
the writing of his great historic trilogy, there are 
many references to the “olde taverne” in Eastcheap. 
This at once disposes of the conjecture, so far as 
Shakespeare is concerned. I concur with Mr. 
Joun Ma one that the distinct spelling separates 
the two families, and that the name Falstaff was 
derived locally. Shakespeare, in his nomenclature 
of the trilogy, uses three classes of names—the 
historic, local, and characteristic. Falstaff was 
familiar as a county name, but I believe he 
adopted it because it was also characteristic ; as a 
false staff to youth, he wished him to pose ; herein 
is the moral, the why and wherefore, of his exist- 
ence, “that villainous abominable misleader of 
youth Falstaff,” see also Pt. IL, V. v. In no 
other play has he used local names so frequently. 
Fluellin, Bardolph, Master Court, Rugby, Peto, 
Perkes, Poins, bledon, Bates, have all been 
found in neighbouring registers. See Atheneum, 
Feb. 9, 1889, p. 189. 

Mrs. Bocer states “that Shakespeare invari 
ably borrowed his subjects either from books or 
local surroundings.” Shakespeare was saved from 
pure plagiarism by his unique imagination ; the idea 
of creating character for the sake of originality never 
seems to have exercised him. He had two methods 
of handling character, and they are best exemplified 
in Romeo and Mercutio, The main lines of the 
former are borrowed intact ; he found Mercutio a 
stagnant youth sitting with ice-cold hands among 
the maidens. He blots from his mind all previous 
history, and creates Mercutio, the high-spirited, 
fiery-tempered, most mercurial character in his 
great family. In the Falstaffian plays he retains 
the historic touching them after his own 
fashion; bat he dismisses Ned, Tom, Jockey, 
Dericke, Robin Pewterer, as inadequate, and 


comes on, to use & , with his own gang. 
As Brooke’s Mercutio cannot be said to be the 
type of Shakespeare's Mercutio, neither was 

ir John Oldcastle the model of the braggart 
Falstaff. They were both the children of ima- 
gination, suggested and developed by dramatic 
exigency. If he was influenced by any — 
surely it would be Rabelais ; his piling up of f 
epithet in these plays would alone colour the con- 
jecture, A tradition, however, exists that Shake- 
speare sketched the character from a local model : 

“ Old Mr. Boman, the player, reported from Sir Wm. 
Bishop that some owt of Sie John Falstaff’s character 
was drawn from a townsman of Stratford, who either 
faithlessly broke a contract, or spitefully refused to part 
with some land for a valuable consideration, adjoining to 
Shakespeare’s or near the town.” 
Despite the unanimous opinion of commentators 
to the contrary, I believe that Shakespeare from 
the first used the name Falstaff; bis skit on the 
old lad of the castle in Part I. and his mention of 
the pageship in Part II. do not prove that he used 
Oldcastle. Field and other writers who quote the 
latter name had possibly in mind the ‘ Famous 
Victories,’ or, as J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps con- 
jectures, ‘There was, in all probability, another 
play on the subject of Sir John Oldcastle, now lost, 
that belonged to the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, 
and included the real prototype of Falstaff, the 
latter being a distinction that certainly does not 
belong to the ‘Famous Victories.’” Rowe, on the 
authority of an epistle by Dr. Richard James, 
states that “the part of Falstaff is said to be 
originally written under the name of Oldcastle ; 
some of that family being then remaining, the 
queen was pleased to command bim to alter it, 
upon which he made use of Falstaff.” 

It is scarcely probable the queen would 

espeare on this count, and allow many plays 

with the name to be the sport and scoff of her 
theatre-loving people. We have the authority of 
Faller in stating that Sir Jobn Oldcastle was a 
common stage name, It was certainly used before 
this reputed royal veto in the ‘ Famous Victories,’ 
after in the ‘ Historie of Sir John Oldcastle,’ and 
continued in use till the reign of George L., when 
an obscure writer, Thomas Brereton, used it as the 
title of a tragedy. In the various publications of 
these Falstaffian ys, commencing 1598, the 
name Oldcastle is never used. Again, is not 
Shakespeare's denial sufficient? A misconception 
had gone abroad ; in language simple, brief, bat 
decisive, he explains, “ for Oldcastle died a martyr 
and this is not the man.” His word was good 
enough in his own day ; remembering his honesty 
and uprightness, surely it should be sufficient for 
ours. W. A. Hewpersov. 


As tending to associate Oldcastle with Falstaff, 


it should be pointed out that “in the quarto of 
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1600 the name Old. is left by mistake prefixed to 
a speech of Falst«ff (Prof. Dowden, ‘Shakespeare,’ 
97). See also “ Irving Shakespeare,” ‘HenryIV.,’ 

troduction to Parts 1 and 2. 

Mr. Matone seems to think ‘‘ Fastolfe” is. a 
“distortion” of the knight’s name. It will in- 
terest him, therefore, to know that “ Stevyn 
Scrofe squyer sonne in lawe to the seide 
ffostalle” translated the “doctrynes and the 
wysdom of the wyse ancyent philosophers” from 
the French of William Tignonville, Provost of the 
city of Paris, who translated it from Latin, in 
1450, “for the benefit of John ffolstalf knyght for 
his contemplacion & solas.” Breruey. 


Dayte anv Noan’s Arx (8" §. iv. 168, 236, 
373 ; v. 34).—I am glad to fortify E. L. G. with 
such encouragement as is derivable from the ex- 
perience of Mr. James Bryce, now First Com- 
missioners of Works, who in the days when he 
was an Oxford don ascended Ararat with all the 
success of the monk mentioned by Maundeville ; 
and Sir Jobn, Pror. Tomiinsow needs to be re- 
minded, did not say that he himself set eyes u 
the ark, but only “men may see it afar in clear 
weather.” He repeated the on dit of his time. 
Mr. Bryce thus expresses himeelf in ‘ Transcaucasia 
os pel (London, Macmillan, 1877), pp. 264, 


“The summit of little Ararat, which bad for the last 
two hours provoking!y kept at the same apparent height 
above me, began to sink, and before ten o'clock I could 
look down upon its small flat top, studded with lumps of 
rock, but bearing no trace of a crater. Mounting steadily 
along the same ridge, I saw at a height of over 13,000 
feet, lying on the loose blocks, a piece of wood about 
four feet long and five inches thick, evidently cut by 
some tool, and so far above the limit of trees that it 
could by no porsibility be a natural fragment of one. 
Darting on it with a glee that astonished the Cossack and 
the Kurd, I held it up to them, made them look at it, 
and repeated several times the word ‘Noah.’ The Cos- 
sack grinned, but he was such a cheery genial fellow 
that I think he would bave grinned whatever I had 
said, and I cannot be sure that he took my meaning, and 
recognized the wood as a fragment of the true Ark. 
Whether it was gopher wood, of which material the Ark 
was built, I wil! not undertake to say, but am willing to 
submit to the inspection of the curious the bit which I 
cut off with my ice axe and brought away. Anyhow, it 
will be hard to prove that it is not gopher wood. And 
if there be any remains of the Ark on Ararat at all—a 
point as to which the natives are perfectly clear—here 
rather than the top is the place where one might expect 
to find them, since in the course of ages they would get 
carried down by the onward movement of the snow-beds 
along the declivities. This wood, however, suits all the 
requirements of the case, In fact, the argument is, for 
the case of a relic, exceptionally strong; the Crusaders 
who found the Holy Lance at Antioch, the archbishop 
who recognized the Holy Coat at Treves, not to speak of 
many others, proceeded upon slighter evidence. I am, 
however, bound to admit that another explanation of the 

nce of this piece of timber on the rocks at this vast 
did occur to me. But as no man is bound to dis- 
credit his own such is certainly not the 


practice of the Armenian Church—I will not disturb my 
readers’ minds, or yield to the rationalizing tendency 
the age by suggesting it,” 

I owe the transcription of the passage to the 
kindness and patience of a friend ; for I failed to 
get a sight of the book in the home hunting- 
grounds, Sr. Swiram. 


The information quoted by Pror. Tomiiysow 
is of earlier date than Pliny. See ‘ Herodotus,’ 
and be. 13,27. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

entnor. 


Caxe-preap S, v. 128).—I am acquainted 
with moon-cakes made on the banks of the Ribble, 
but do not know of any in Berkshire. One or two 
interesting cakes still survive in that county, and 
inquiry might elicit remembrance, if no more, of 
others. I hope some Berkshire t will 
do this, and give us the-result. 


Aurce B. Gomme. 
Barnes Common, 8.W, 


A striking illustration of 8 assertion 
that new-born babes were called cake-bread by 
their mothers is furnished by a glance at Kelly's 
‘Directory,’ which registers as many as seven 
examples of Oakebread as a surname 
cluding, of course, from the list the bibulous 
old woman christened Jane, who has im- 
mortalized the name in police annals, counting 
her appearances before “‘his worship” by hun- 
dreds, and who is now, I believe, doing a dry 
penance in prison. It would seem as if this name 
Cakebread, bestowed in the superstitious manner 
referred to, was all the naming some chips of 
humanity ever received in the “ good old times.” 

F. Apams. 


“Goop intentions” (8 v. 8, 89).—Con- 
tributors at these references seem to have over- 
looked previous notes on the subject. The Spanish 
version of the preverb is given at 1" S. vi. 520 as 
“El infierno es bleno de buenas intenciones,” 
Sienor Bevuezza will find Dr. Johnson’s quota- 
tion of the saying, in 1775, ‘‘ Sir, hell is paved with 
good intentions,” in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ at 
p. 484, vol. i. of the two-volume edition of 1791 ; 
at p. 358, vol. ii. of Malone’s four-volume edition 
of 1823 ; or at p. 335, vol. v. of Croker’s eight-volume 
edition of 1835. Malone, in a note, gives George 
Herbert’s version : “ Hell is fall of good —— 
and wishings.”’ Croker gives Malone’s note, and, 
according to a contributor at 1* S. ii, 141, adds: 
“ Why paved ? perhaps as making the road easy : 
Facilis descensus Averni.” I do not see this in 
the 1835 edition ; at all events, the question does 
not seem to have brought down the rod of Macau- 
lay, the edition reviewed by whom is, however, of 
1831. Walter Scott, writing to Joanne Baillie in 


1825, quotes “ Hell is paved with good intentions” 
A contributor 


as from some stern old divine. 
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who noted this (1% 8. ii. 86) exclaims: ‘* How 
easily a showy absurdity is substituted for a serious 
truth! Hell is not paved with good intentions, 
such things being all lost or dropt on the way.” 
Hazlitt gives “ Hell is paved with good intentions” 
among his English proverbs, adding, ‘‘ Baxter was 
once nearly stoned by the women at Kidderminster 
for declaring in a sermon that hell was paved with 
infants’ skulls.” Ooleridge’s quotation of the 
former words as Baxter’s famous saying is noted at 
4" S. ix. 260. At the same place a much earlier 
source is traced through a letter of St. Francis de 
Sales of 1605, in which he attributes the saying 
“Hell is fall of good intentions and wills” to 
St. Bernard, and gives a laboured explanation of it. 
Is there no printed authority but the German, 
a by Mr. Apams, for the saying in the form 
which so good a judge as Archbishop Trench 
crowns it the queen of all proverbs, and proceeds 
to admire the gloss of Mr. Hare, which only ac- 
of the archbishop’s version can render 
admirable? The King of Sheol might have much 
to say to an interference with the pavement of his 
kingdom and its proposed application, 
but “the Macadamnable state of the roads” that 
lead there is a matter with which we are still ina 
position to deal. KILuieREw. 


Your correspondent Paoto Betuezza seems 
to think that Jesus Sirach is a German author, 
but most persons would prefer to quote the 
sage from that part of the Apocrypha called 
Ecclesiasticus, or, to use the first title of the book, 
*The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach.’ The 
verse runs: ‘‘ The way of sinners is made plai 
with stones, but at the end thereof is the pit of 


hell” (Ecclus. xxi. 10); but it does not seem to who 


bear much resemblance to the passage under dis- 
cussion. R. B. P. 
Fotx-tore: THe Sea-serrent 
S. v. 88).—See ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
canto vi. stanza xxii, and Sir Walter’s note. See, 
also, an allusion to, or rather a description of, the 
“sea-snake” in the ‘The Pirate,’ chap. ii. This 
latter, however, is not the Icelandic one “ whose 
monstrous circle girds the world,” but rather 


our more familiar friend of the daily press, | P®® 


There is another allusion to the sea-snake in ‘ The 
Pirate,’ namely in the wild and beautiful song of 
the masquers at Burgh Westra, in chap. xvi. 
This, again, is not the Icelandic sea-snake of ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ but the same one as in 
chap. ii. JonaTHaN 


a Crichton and Wheaton’s ‘ Scandinavia,’ ii. 


“ By his wife, Angerbode, he [ Loki | had three children 
sseethe second was the great serpent of Midgard, so 
large that he wound himself round the whole globe,” 


Before the Ragnarok, or last day, comes,— 


“the great dragon, rolling himself in the ocean, shall 
cause the land to be overflowed, and vomit forth into 
the air torrents of venom.” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Probably the allusion is to the snake Jérmun- 
gander, that lies at the bottom of the sea surround- 
ing Midgard. It is one of the three children of 
Loki and Angurboda, and with the other two, Hel 
and the wolf Fenris, it will help to bring about 
judged. 0. B. 


The reference is to the great serpent, Jorman- 
gundur, which, according to the Scandinavian 
mythology, lies at the bottom of the ocean and 
encircles the world. E. Yarp.ey. 


Mr. Watrorp will find an account of Jormund- 
gand, the serpent, in Bishop Percy’s ‘ Northern 
Antiquities,’ Bohn, 1847, There is a good index. 

A. W. Cornetivs Hatuex, M.A. 


Swixsurve Browsrye (8 v. 187).— 
appeared theneum of Aug. 15, 1891. 

M. Hater, 


Vacue (8 §. iv. 249, 456, 491; v. 18).—My 
answer to this query was sent from recollections 
of Manning a Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ from which I 
had taken notes relating to Abinger, my own 

ish, and Shere, where our family bave owned 

d for the last century, on the spindle side. 

Tower Hill Farm, in Shere, now belonging to 
the family of Bray (lords of the manor of Shere, 
have been there since the time of Ed- 
ward IV.), takes its name from having been for- 
merly the y of a monastery on Tower Hill, 
in London. It was to this same monastery that, 
I believe, Shere Vachery also belonged ; hence 
my answer. Netley, which belongs to my cousin, 
has its name from having been the property of 
the Abbey of Netley, in Hampshire. 

The Ivy House, at the side of the Tillingbourne, 
is a fine old house, in many ways handsomer than 
Tower Hill. The latter has good oak staircases, 
elled rooms, now much disfigured by bad paint, 
and badges of its former owners on the ceiling of 
the hall. I regret, when I was staying there for a 
few days this autumn, that I was not in strong 
enough health to copy these, or take a sketch of 
the old house. 

The Butlers and the Audleys have left no trace 
behind them; but Paddington Pembroke and 
Paddington Bray, two manors in Abinger, are 80 
called from their former lords—the Earl of Pem- 
broke, in the thirteenth century, and the Brays. 

There is an old house in Shere still supposed to 
be the old manor house ; but though of some anti- 
quity, it is doubtful if the Ivy House has not 
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equal claims to the title, I shall probably be in 
the neighbourhood this spring, and, if so, will try 
to see the deeds relating to that part of the pro- 
perty. B. Fuorence Scarxerr. 


Permit me to point out that the Shere Vachery, 
in Surrey, is not necessarily of Norman-French 
origin. It was originally part of Gomsal Manor, 
held by the Saxon royal house, so Vachery is only 
an alien mode of pronouncing Latin vaccaria, 
which thus becomes vacheria, a cow-house, or 

farm. Vaccaria is quoted from Coke upon 
Littleton as an acknowledged word meaning ; 
and when, after the Conquest, Gomsal Manor was 
conferred upon the Fitz-Geoffreys, and by their 
heiress “Joan” conveyed to the Butler family, 
their mansion as “ Vaccarie.” By 1297 
we read of the let of “la Vacherie,” also 
spelt but this isa ersion of 
nal name, not its origin. © property di 
belong to the Bray family, thongh for 
long ; but it is usual in such cases to quote the 
latest holder before the dismantlement. 
A. Hatt. 

There is a gentleman’s house bearing this name 
on the north of the road leading from Rickmans- 
worth to Chalfont St. Giles ; I think it stands in 


Chalfont pari E. W. 
ALForD, M.A, 


Would not “The Fach,” as the name of a farm 
near Obirk, in Denbighshire, mean simply “the 
ly Bach (fem. fach) bas that meaning in 


“ (8 §. iv. 203, 309).—The 
supplementary information contributed by Mr. 
Norrs.ie concerning the history of this insti- 
tution is very interesting; but unfortunately his 
etymological ventures do not quite come up to the 
same level. I pointed out that, as picid means 
not only piety, but “yy it was probable that 
in Monte di Pieta “ two meanings were 
mixed up together,” but that in one institution of 
this kind, to which Petrocchi gives the name of 
“il Monte Santo,”* it was evident that the piety 
to God alone was recorded. Mr. Norretiz 
retorts that there can be no difficulty in deter- 
mining the meaning of the pietd in Monte di Pieta, 
because pietd, when so accented, always ‘‘ means 
piety, religious devotion,” whilst in the same word, 
when=pity, compassion, ‘‘the a is without an 
accent,” so that the form is picta, This is an 
entire mistake. In ordinary language, at the 


* Apr of this name, a Tuscan lady tells me that in 
Tens. und she believes especially in Florence, the 
Monte di Pieta is frequently termed “il Monte Santo,” 
whilst others, lees devoutly inclined, may sometimes 

to say, “Non é di pieta, 4 di pietra.” By these 
latter people, at any rate, pieté is evidently looked upon 
either as meaning, or as capable of meaning, pity. 


present time (and Mr. Norretie speaks of the 
present time only), pietd, and pietd only, is used 
= both piety and pity, and is much more frequently 
used in the latter sense. If Mr. Norrerre is at 
all familiar with Italian, he must already be aware 
of this. Picta, without an accent,t+ has, indeed, 
long been used &) the various — of (1) 
’ pena,” (2) “compassione, pieta affettuosa, 

and (3) of “ lamento” (see Petrocchi’s ‘ Dict.’ and 
Torriano’s edition of Florio’s ‘ Dict.,’ 1688); but it 
seems to me very doubtful whether this form has 
ever been used excepting in poetry or, it may be, 
in poetical prose. At all events, an Italian lady 
assures me that at the present time it is always 


looked upon as an old poetical form. And, indeed, 
Petrocchi cites Dante and other ts as using 
meanings (1) and (3); whilst Villanova, in his 


‘Dict.’ says distinctly of (1), voce usata dai 
poeti.” But, unfortunately, with regard to (2), 
which concerns us more nearly, Petrocchi says 
merely, “ (sec, xiv.-xvi.),” without stating whether 
this meaning is found in poetry or in prose, or in 
both. I was, therefore, thrown on my own re- 
sources, and I am fortunately able to show that, 
whatever may be the case with pieta (which I am 
justified in leaving in Mn. Norreciz’s bands), 
pieta was used between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and therefore at the time when 
the Monte di Piet&a was founded, in the sense of 
pity. For see Boccaccio (second day, seventh tale), 
who, in speaking of a shipwreck, says, “ E gid era 
ora di nona avanti, che alcuna persona su per lo 
lito, o in altra parte vedessero, a cui di se potessero 
far venire alcuna pieta di ajutarle.” And in Florio’s 
* Dict.,’ 1598, I find pieta, and pietd only, in the 
meanings of both piety and pity. And that the 
word (thus accented) was also used earlier than 
the fourteenth century in the sense of pity, is 
evident from two passages of the thirteenth cen- 
tury which I find in Monaci’s ‘ Crestomazia ’ (pt. i. 

p. 137, 146). In the first of these, from a versi- 
fed paraphrase of the Paternoster, there is ‘‘ Qui 
es in celis, ta me | perdona Per pietate” (= pietd, 
for the accent is, of course, oy the a); and in 
the second, from ‘ II Panfilo,’ in the old Venetian 
dialect, I find, “E voi madona Venus, piena di 
piata onad a li mei desideri.” If these quota- 
tions do not satisfy Mr. Norre ue, let him show, 

p plain, ordinary n the meaning 

pity. To me it seems that if he wishes to estab- 
lish his case he has now no other resource left 
but to show that Bernardino di Feltri expressly 
stated that he founded the institution from religious 
motives only. 

At all events, that Italians have, like myself, 
found or suspected the meaning of pity, as well as 


+ That is, without a written accent, The 
however, accented on the ¢, which is open, 
writes it, therefore, pitta. 


| * 


i 


statements are in Orrery, p, 22, &e.; Delany, p. 52; 
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that of piety, in Monte di Pieta, is shown not only 


by the fact recorded at the end of note *, but also | P- 


the expression, ‘‘ Gest pietoso,” sometimes 
of the Monte di Pieta, as in Franceschi's 
*Dialoghi di lingua parlata’ (eighth ed., p. 300) 
where it is said of some poor people, ‘‘ Che per 
tanti bisogni hanno messo quasi tutto a Gesi 
pietoso,” and pietoso can mean nothing bat pitiful, 
compassionate, and is evidently used in allusion to 
the Piett of Monte di Pieta (see also Petrocchi). 
And, lastly, in the case of those statues or pictures 
which represent Christ lying dead in his mother’s 
lap, and which are called Pietd, surely the word 
means pity or compassion, and not piety, and yet 
ith to monte, if, 
as Mr. Norretze thinks, it is “collection of 
money” only, why was the word not generally 
used for banks (instead of banca), in which there 
is nothing else but money in one form or another ? 
There is, indeed, one institution at Siena called 
Monte de’ Paschi (or Pasqui), which is a bank, 
but it includes besides a savings bank and the 
Monte di Pieté of the town. But monte does not 
usually mean bank. F. Cuance. 


Name or THe Quzew (8" §, ii. 168, 217; iv. 
351).—The following extract from the St. James's 
Gazette of June 9, 1887, throws light upon this 
subject :— 

“It is probable that most of her Majesty's | sub- 
jects know the Queen only by her royal style, Victoria, 
and that such of the remainder of them as are aware that 
she bears anather name, and that that is Alexandrina, 
believe that the latter is the second, and, therefore, in 
some sense the inferior name. The well-informed, how- 
ever, know that the Queen's names are Alexandrina 
Victoria ; and a sentence or two in a letter of hor father, 
the Duke of Kent, written within a couple of months of 
her christening, and sold a few days since in Paris, may 
account for the choice of the second as the principal 
name. ‘Her first name,’ the Duke wrote, ‘is Alex- 
andrina; Victoria, by which name she is always called 
at home, is her last, being that of her dear mother, The 
} Pay bears after her godfather, the Emperor of 


Pouiticiay. 


Swirr anp (8" S. v. 107).—I think I 
am correct in stating that there is no record of the 
marriage of Swift and Stella. Leslie Stephen, in 
his ‘Swift’ (“ Eoglish Men of Letters,” 1889), 
pe 134-5, states (speaking of the report that 

wift was married to Stella in 1716) :— 

“The fact is not proved or disproved, nor, to my 
mind, is the question of ite truth of much importance, 
The ceremony, if performed, was nothing but a ceremony. 
The only rational explanation of the fact, if it be taken 
for a fact, must be that Swift, having resolved not to 
marry, gave Stella this security that he would, at least, 
marry no one else,” 

Tn a foot-note (p. 134) he states :— 
“I cannot here discuss the evidence. The original 


Dean Swift, p. 93 ; Sheridan, p. 282; Monck Berkeley, 

xxxvi. Scott oe em the marriage, and the evidence 
upon which he relied was criticized by Monck M 
p. 297, &. Monck Mason makes some good points, 
especially diminishes the value of the testimony of 
Bisho rkeley, showing py dates that he could not 
bave heard the story, as his grandson affirms, from 
Bishop Ashe, who is said to have performed the cere- 
mony. It probably came, however, from Berkeley, who 
we may add, was tutor to Ashe’s son, and had special 
reasons for interest in the story. On the whole, the 
argument for the marriage comes to this: that it was 
commonly reported by the end of Swift's life, that it was 
certainly believed by his intimate friend Delany, in all 
probability by the elder Sheridan, and by Mrs. White- 
way. Mrs. hin who told the story to Sheridan, seems 
also to be a good witness. On the otber hand, Dr, Lyon, 
a clerg who was one of Swift's guardians in his 
imbecility, says that it was denied by Mrs. Dingley and 
by Mrs. Brent, Swift's old housekeeper, and by Stella's 
executors. The evidence seems to me very indecisive. 
Much of it may be disroissed as mere gossip, but a cer- 
tain probability remains.” 

I think no further evidence, other than the 
above-mentioned, has been brought forward since. 

. B. 


There does not appear to be any official record 
whatever of the alleged marriage. The evidence 
for and against is most fully marshalled by Mr. 
Henry Craik, in his ‘ Life of Swift,’ pp. 523, “aus 
who regards the marriage as a proved fact. One 
of Swift’s latest biographers, Mr. Churton Collins, 
takes a diametrically opposite view (‘Jonathan 
Swift : a Biographical Critical Study,’ 1893, 
pp. 146, s99.). 0. BD. 


Copennacey, THE Horse (8 iv. 447, 489; 
v. 53, 154).—A few months ago I saw a stuffed 
horse in the museum of the Royal Victoria Hoe- 
pital, Netley, which I was informed was all that 
now remains of the famous charger of the Iron 
Duke. Dn. Scorr mentions that this imen 
of taxidermic art was at one time in the Tower of 
London. From that place it was doubtless trans- 
ferred to where it now stands, but in what year I 
am unable to state, R. Srewart Patrerson, 
7, Mornington Ti » Port th 


(8S, v. 129).—Perha 
my experience in tracing the history of an 
corps of suburban volunteers may be of service to 
Mr. Fkretr. The index to the Gazette 
from about 1798 will give him the official title of 
the corps, together with the names of the officers 
and dates of their commissions. Then at the Record 
Office, a ticket made out thus, “W. O., Fulham 
Volunteer Infantry [insert official title] Pay Lists 
and Muster Rolls, 1798 to 1809 [insert correct 
dates],” will furnish him with many items of 
information, in addition to the names of members, 
such as bills for accoutrements, &c. There are 
also some warrant books which should be con- 
sulted. In addition, there are three bundles of 


Volunteer correspondence, 1794 to 1817, in the 


| 
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Government Search Room, for which an order 
from the Home Secretary is requisite, though in 
my case this was a formality. Then in the British 
Museum, one volume of Miss Banks’s collection 
relates to the old Volunteers, where doubtless 
something relating to Fulham may be found. 
Finally, Rowlandson illustrated the whole of the 
platoon exercise by one of the London corps in 
every motion of the exercise. For the part the 
corps took in reviews, &c., see Hyde Park, in the 
King’s Maps and Drawings and contemporary files 
of newspapers, AYEARR. 


Freemasowny (8* 8. v. 108).—In reply to 
Lewis, I may say that the Centenary Ode com- 
by me at the request of the members of the 
bermere Lodge of Union, Macclesfield, Che- 
shire, No. 295, and which I read to the brethren 
in open lodge, in the Town Hall of Macclesfield, 
on October 5, 1893, has been repeatedly mentioned 
in the Masonic press as the longest poem on Free- 
masonry ever written. The reading of it in open 
lodge, on which occasion the Grand Master of 
Cheshire, the Right Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton, 
presided, was quite unique, even the proverbial 
oldest Freemason never remembering such an 


A history of the lodge was subsequently printed, 
under the able editorship of Mr. R. Brown, one of 
the past masters of the lodge, and editor of the 
Macclesfield Courier. The ode appears in this 
book ; and if Lewis will communicate with me I 
shall be happy to forward bim a copy. 

To come to the poem itself, it contains over 
three hundred lines of decasyllabic verse. It 
eriginally appeared in the Fr "s Chronicle, 
London, and was s ily copied into the pages o 
the Canadian Cra nm, Toronto ; the American 
Tyler, Detroit ; the Voice of Masonry, Chicago ; 
and numerous other Continental, Transatlantic, 
and Australasian Masovic papers. 

Cnas, F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Winder House, Bradford, 


Mixtow’s Fizecr Star” v. 106).— 
** Fleecy” is applied to one star only, not toa 
cluster, and can, I think, hardly be taken literally. 
In the notes to Bobn’s edition of Milton (1861) 
this passage is thus explained :— 

“From the eastern point of Libra to the star, 
&c., i.¢., from east to west, for when Libra rises in the 
east, Aries, which he calls the fleecy star. sets full west, 
Aries is said to bear Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
because that constellation is placed just over Aries, and 
therefore when Aries sets, he seems to bear Andromeda 
over the great western ocean, beyond the horizon,” 

0. B. 


Taz Dare or rar Tatuup v, 107).— 
The two portions of the Talmud, the Mistna and 
the Gemara, were composed at different dates, 


covering a period of rather over three centuries, 
The completion of the whole work may be set 
down as about the end of the third century, so far 
as the work of the redacteurs was concerned ; but it 
was not till about 550 a.p. that this monumental 
work was finally reduced to writing. 
Ouas. Jas. Finer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Doubtless your correspondent knows of two use- 
fal books, ‘The Talmud,’ by the late Bishop Bar- 
clay, of Jerusalem, — — in 
the Quarterly Review (1867 manuel Deutsch, 

Epvwarp H, M.A, 


Goutp, or (8" S. iv. 448 ; v. 78).— 
I am much obliged to Mz. Wyatt Papworrs and 
Mr. Gitpersome-Dickinson for their replies to 
my query, and since I sent it I have come to more 
certain knowledge of the family I was inquiring 
after. 


By his will, 1731, James Gould, citizen and 
salter of London, proves to be the father of Eliza- 
beth, married then to George Dance, and of Ann, 
widow of (Nathaniel) Smith, These two daughters 
he leaves his executrixes, and to his son James 
Gould he leaves nothing. 

It is certain that Dance, married to 
Elizabeth Gould in 1731, was the architect to 
the City of London, and built the Mansion 
House, but he could not have been born in 1725. 
His father was Giles Dance, citizen and merchant 
taylor, who in 1727 bought houses in Hoxton and 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, from Sir John Austen, 
Bart., and from Dame Susanna Barrington, widow, 
of Hitchin, Herts. I should be glad of particulars 
of Lady Barrington and of Sir John Austen. 

If it is of any interest to others, I have full 
> ae of those mentioned in George Dance’s 


marri rst cousin, Hester Dan 
daughter of George and Elizabeth "beak 
Nathaniel Smith was M.P. for Rochester and 
a director of the East India Company, and from 
him and his wife the Abinger of the 
Scarletts descend. 

Nathaniel Dance, son of George, was created a 
baronet, and took the name of Holland. He and 
his brother George were original R.A.s, and the 
latter succeeded his father as architect to the City 


of London. 
Nathaniel Dance, the grandson, was a bag 


in the East India fleet, made commodore, 
knighted in 1804 for his gallant action, when he 
beat Admiral Livois, and saved a very valuable 
set of ships under his convoy. 

Both the late Lord Abinger and my husband 
were descended from Nathaniel Smith, the 


director, through two of his grand-daughters. The 


° 
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eldest married Edmund Lomax, of Netley and 
Parkhurst, in Surrey, and was maternal grand- 
mother of Col. Scarlett; and the youngest married 
his paternal uncle, the second Lord Abinger. 
There is no doubt that Gould and Gold were 
considered to be the same name; they are fre- 
uently spelt in old registers as often one way as 
other ; and the fashionable 4 
generation or two ago was to speak of things being 
as yaller as gould.” B, Frorence Scaruerr. 


. Hewry VIL’s Pustic Evrry into Lonpon (8 
8. iv. 268, 414, 451).—I have always understood 
that the “Sigillam Militis Obristi” used by the 
Templars, and representing two knights riding upon 
one Soom, indicated the poverty of the order and 
their being bound by three great monastic vows of 
“ poverty, chastity, and obedience.” My opinion is 
borne out by Sir Walter Scott, who says of Sir Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, in the lists at Ashby-de-la-Zouch : 

“ His first [i. ¢, shield] had only borne the general 
device of his rider, representing two riding upon one 
horse, an emblem expressive of the original poverty of 
the Templars, qualities which they bad since exchanged 
for the arrogance and wealth that finally occasioned their 
suppression.” —‘ Ivanhoe,’ chap. ix. 

In the initial letter of chap. xxx. of ‘ Pendennis,’ 
“The Knights of the Temple,’ Thackeray has 
depicted, in describing the legal life in the Temple 
of Arthur Pendennis and Warrington, two knights 
in armour upon one horse, bearing the eight- 
pointed cross of the order. Have any of the 
admirers of Thackeray ever noted the cleverness of 
the initial letters drawn by bimself, each being a 
key to the contents of the chapter ? 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


An engraving of the seal of the Koights Templars 

ting two knights on one horse may be seen 

in the very useful ‘ Dictionnaire de Namismatique 

et de Sigillographie Religieuses,’ col. 1261. This 

work, which was issued in 1852, forms one of the 

volames of the Abbé Migne’s ‘ Nouvelle Encyc. 
ique,’ ASTARTE. 


A “Swyick-a-snze” (8 §, iv, 49, 133, 211, 
256, 336, 451, 497, 535).—In ‘ Translation of First 
of Homer's Iliad,’ by Henry Fitzcotton, 1749, 
=: She loves you both, and dreads to see 

Two customers at sneeger snee. 

Note: “ Fighting with knives; which custom 

is still in great request among the —, 
C. B. 


Houses Cowsraucrep on (8 S. v, 128). 
—Any one acquainted with Naples must know 
there never could have been more than one 

or two buildings near the shore which needed 
oo for a foundation ; certainly never sufficient to 
ve originated a “ Neapolitan style.” The Welsh 


poet to whom Mar. Samir refers must have made 
a slip, and have written Neapolitan for Venetian. 
F. T. Evworrny. 


Enoravine 8. v. 189).—The old engraving 
of Margaret of Scotland is thus refe to in 
Granger's ‘ Biographical Hist. of England,’ vol. i. 
p. 33 (London, 1824):— 

“There is a curious print inscribed, ‘Sancta Mar- 
garita, Regina Scotie,’ engraved . Clowet from a 
drawing of Castilia, by command of James the Second; 
but it certainly is an imagivary head.” 

Granger also mentions “Sancta 
Gantrel, sc., large sheet.” . M. R. 


Norsery Rarme S. v. 126).—Another 
version of this rhyme runs :— 
My father died when I young, 
nd left me all bis acest 
His gun and volunteering-cap, 
Long sword and leather breeches, 
And a third variant tells us :-— 
My father died a month ago, 
And left me all his riches : 
A feather bed, a wooden leg, 
And a pair of leather breeches. 
I have been told that the “ volunteering-cap ” form 
of the ditty is supposed to relate to the American 
War of Independence. Lixcotn Green, 


I enclose a variant of Paut Bisrvey’s nursery 
rhyme which used to be sung, and probably is so 
now, in Glamorganehire :— 

My father died a month ago, 
And left me all his riches, 
A feather bed, and a wooden leg. 
And a pair of leather breeches. 
He left me a teapot without a spout, 
A cap without handle. 
A tobacco-pipe without a lid, 
And half a farthing candle, 
C. Guinea. 


This rb is current in Leicestershire in a 
slightly different form. It runs thus :— 
My father died a month ago, 
And left me all bis riches: 
A feather bed, a wooden leg, 
And a psir of leather breeches. 
A coffee-pot without a spout, 
A cup without a banile, 
A "bacco-box without a lid, 
And half a farthing candle, 
0. B. 
Scorr S. v. 148).—In the 
Appendix, 1888 (pp. 84 et seqq), to the Catalogue 
of the London Library, the contents of the volumes, 
three of the “ Ancient,” and five of the ‘* Modern, 
British Drama” (1810 and 1811 respectively) are 
given, and the editorship by Sir Walter Scott is 
stated. I have the five volumes of the ‘ Modern 
Drama.’ There are notices, no doubt by hi 
preceding the “* Tragedies,” the ‘* Comedies,” 


the “ Operas and Farces,” respectively. His name 
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does not appear. I have had the volumes for some 


and have found them exceedingly convenient 
reference, Rk. Dezs, 
Walleend, 


(8 S, v. 189).—This query bas ap 
on two previous occasions, and by the replies 

ienic is claimed to be of French, Italian, and 
Swedish origin. By one contributor, picnic parties 
first came into fashion in England in 1802; 
and another produced proof that they were known 
and practised io the reign of James I. I furnish 
references, to prevent, as far as possible, duplication 
of replies, See 1" S, iv. 152; vi. 518; vii. 23, 
240, 387, 585 ; 5" S. ix. 406, 494; xii, 198, 

Everarp Home Coremay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Hoty Mr. Girrorp v. 148).—There 
are several Gifforde, all of them, doubtless, with 
strong claims to the prefix. Mr. Gifford, of 
Malden, “a modest irreprovable man,” suspended 
in 1484, according to Neale (1345), but more pro- 
bably in 1584; Emanuel Gifford, and Andrew 
Gifford, both of “the baptist persuasion”; and 
their grandson and son, Andrew Gifford, who 
ministered to the Independents in Little St. Helen's, 
and died 1784. For these last, see the handy but 
neglected Chalmers. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Eowarp Grer, or Gray's Inn v. 128). 
—He matriculated from University College, Ox- 
ford, Nov. 18, 1625, then aged fourteen, as the 
fourth son of Sir Ralph Grey, Kat., of Chillingham, 
Northumberland, and was admitted to Gray’s Inn, 
on Ang. 3, 1629 (Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
1500-1714 (1892), vol. ii, p. 595; and ‘Gray’s 
Inn Admission Register,’ 1889, p. 188 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Portraits or Eowarp I, (8 v. 48, 139).— 
I have to thank Mr. H. G. Gatrrinnoors for his 
answer to my query on the above subject. He 
kindly mentions the statue at Carnarvon Castle ; 
but it was, of course, to that statue I referred in 
my former communication, only by a printer's 
error Carnarvon Castle became transformed into 
Cameron Castle, I am much obliged for the other 
references, R. Hares. 

Uppingham. 

Botversrrue (8 §. v. 169).—The manor of 
Bulverhythe is said usually to be the Balintan of 
Domesday. The Pelham family had propert 
there, and in 1835 the hundred or so acres whi 
are the parish of St. Mary, Bulverhythe, were 
divided between J. Cresset Pelham and the Evers- 
fields. It is a member of the port of Hastings, 
and under the jurisdiction of the ion. 
The few fragments of the church are to be 


IPWELL. 


seen, near the “ Bull” public-house. The wreck 
of the Amsterdam is dated in the guide-books at 
1754. The Orown (or the Lord Warden ?) seems 
to have claimed what was to be got out of it, fora 
volunteer attempt to recover some of the cargo, in 
1827, was frustrated by ‘‘ Government” demands 
of salvage. See Horsfield’s ‘ Sussex,’ ii, 431; and 
*Suss. Arch, Colls.,’ xiv. 
H. Mansuatt, M.A, 
Hastings, 


Norariss Postic (8 8. 188),—For a reply 
to this query I cannot better serve your corre- 
spondent than refer him to the under-mentioned 
articles, which have already appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
* Notaries Public,’ 1" S. ii, 393, 414; x. 87, 110, 
315; 56" 8. i. 489; 6" 8S. vi. 103, Attornies,’ 
1" S. vi. 530; 2"¢ S, xi, 368, 515; 4" S. iii, 126; 
v. 295, 522; ix. 158; 56" S, iii, 66, 196, 339; 
8, 96; 6" S, xi. 489 ; 7" S. iv. 89, 176. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


§, iv. 204, 311).—I 
follow “ Answers to Corespondents 
Sala’s Journal of February 17 :— 


“H. H, 8, (Forest —— informs me that while paint- 
ing in Surrey, a few ago, he picked up for a com- 
painting on panel, t inches by 1( inches, repre- 
senting an actor in the of ‘Moll Flaggon’ in the 
* Lord of the Manor.’ e picture seems to be about 
forty or fifty years old. The figure is dressed in a mob- 
cap, surmounted by a three-cornered hat, an old red tunic 
barred with gold , short skirts, a blue check apron, 
from one pocket of which a black bottle protrudes; 
while the right extended hand holds a long clay pipe. 
Singularly enough, this description almost nearly corre- 
—_ with a drawing of ‘ Moll Flaggon’ by George 
ikshank, engraved in vol. ii. of Sherwood's ‘ London 
Stage.’ How would it be if the painting were by George 
himeelf, and the ‘Moll Flaggon’ his intimate friend 
Jobn Pritt Harley, whom, in my boyhood, | have seen 
in the part? Munden and Liston used to play it; but I 
never saw either of them in ‘ Moll.’......By the way, the 
* Lord of the Manor,’ which is never played “Tr 
was written by a dramatist who must bave had a 
experience of female sutlers and baggage-waggon women. 
The playwright in ty -- was General Burgoyne, of 
ty, 


Saratoga cele father of the valiant Field Mar- 
= urgoyne, who died Constable of the 
‘ower. 
Of course it is Mr. Sala himself who is speaking 
in the above, 8. J. A. FB. 
Topuors iv. 527; v. 117).—My maternal 
grandfather was a Tudhope, and I have heard him 


say that the first known of that name in 

were two brothers, who resided for some time in 
the district of Ford, Lochawe, Argylishire, and 
that they had come from Scandinavia in a vessel 
which was wrecked on the west coast. I am, how- 


ever, investi further into this mattor, and 
er some more light on it by- 
-by. A. Froop. 
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O'Baten : Stnanowars (8 8. iv. 448, 495; v. 
72).—Lady Susan Strangways was an artist, and 
executed portraits of many of her friends. She 
was also an amateur actress, and was one of that 
gay theatrical circle (both professional and amateur) 
of which Sir Francis B. Delaval was the centre at 
his house in Downing Street, where she probably 
met Mr. William O’Brien, who, whether amateur 
or professional, was a well-educated man and a 
gentleman. There is reason to believe she married 

t the wishes, or without the consent of her 
family, for when she and her husband, shortly after 
their marriage, left England for America they 
were not on good terms with the Strangways and 
Foxes. Through the instrumentality, however, of 
a certain Lady Sarah (whom I e@ to be the 
daughter of the second Duke of Richmond and 
wife of Sir Thomas Bunbury) there must have 
been a reconciliation between the couple and the 
lady’s family soon after their arrival there, for in 
the autumn of 1765 oe “ who atill loves 
his niece,” got, or promised to get, a pt grant 
to her husband of e tract of land in the pro- 
vince of New York, for half of which he (O’Brien) 
had already been offered 30,0001. In the spring of 
1765 they were in New York, and afterwards 
visited Sir William Johnson at Fort Johnson, two 
hundred miles inland, but returned to New York, 
where Mr. O’Brien appears to have held some 

intment under Sir Henry Moore, the governor 
ot the province, who died in 1769, when O’Brien 
went to Quebec. He was in May, 1768, gazetted 
Secretary and Provost-Master-General of the islands 
of Bermuda, vice George Brown, Esq., deceased. 
Mr. and Lady Susan O’Brien, who do not appear 
to have bad any children at the time, left Quebec 
for England in the summer of 1770. Lady Susan, 
according to Burke, died in 1827. 

W. B. Taomas. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Complete Works of Chaucer, Edited by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, LL.D., M.A. Vol. I, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of the life of one of the most 

assiduous of workers and competent of scholars has been 

spent in preparation for the important task which now, 
in ripe maturity of knowledge and of powers, he under- 
takes. Those interested in literary studies know how 
much Prof. Skeat has done for the elucidation of 
Chaucer, for the winnowing of the works attributed to 
him, and the purification of his text. Less ardent 
students, even, of early literature can scarcely be wholly 
ignorant of the extent and value of his Chaucerian 
labours. It is but fitting, accordingly, that we should 
receive at his hands the first authoritative text of 

Chaucer, a work that for some generations to come will 

maintain its repute and supremacy. Of no early poet 

do we possess manuscripts so numerous and 80 valuable 
as those of Chaucer. in no case, however, of a poet of 
eminence has a text been more inadequately treated 

that of Chaucer before the constitution of the 


Chaucer Society. In sheer despair, most students have 
had to turn to the early black-letter editions, of which 
those from 1561 downwards Lave been accessible at no 
very extravagant outlay. The first attempt to furnish 
a clue to the value of Chaucer's lines was supplied in the 
edition of the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ which Thomas Wright 
supplied to the Percy Society. Wright's scheme was 
carried out, to some slight extent under his supervision, 
by Robert Bell in the edition of Chaucer supplied to 
a collection of English poets. Knowledge of Chaucer 
was then slight, even in the best informed. Bell in- 
in which Chaucer had 
no a fault which, misleading to the student, 
is not without t, and deserves no very exem- 
plary castigation. What is more to the point is that his 
edition is a mere makeshift. Modern research has 
revolutionized matters, and though evidence “ internal” 
and “external” is not invariably conclusive, since 
sophistication in the case of MSS., though not easily 
pen is not absolutely impossible, it can no longer 

re 

The first volume of Prof. Skeat’s edition, which is to 
be in six volumes, is now before us. It contains the 
‘Romaunt of the Rose’ and the ‘Minor Poems,’ of 
which later portion an edition smaller in size, by the 
same editor, has been recently noticed in‘N.& Q.’ It 
gives also a considerable tof preliminary matter, 
including # general introduction and life of Chaucer, a 
list of Chaucer's works, and introductions and notes to the 
two portions of which the volume is compo-ed. What 
adds greatly to the value and interest of the whole is 
the addition of the French text in the case of transia- 
tions indubitably by Chaucer. Of the ‘ Romaunt of the 
Ruse’ a small section only is, it is decided, the work of 
Chaucer, and of this only the text is supplied from Méon. 
The remainderis printed in a smaller type, a plan of which 
we so heartily approve that we should be thankful fora 
supplemental volame giving under similar conditions 
works “ attributed to Chaucer, and read by us as such 
in early days, which bave now to disappear from the 
best edition. Concerning the so-called doubtful playe 
of Sbakspeare there is practically no doubt whatever. 
We are glad, however, to possess an edition which 
includes them, 

Prof. Skeat's life of the poet is admirable in al} 
respects, and deals in unsurpassable fashion with exist- 
ing materials. What is said concerning Thomas Chaucer 
is much to the point, Prof. Skeat is also not unfavour- 
able to the view that Philippa Pan’, supposed to be a 
contraction of Panetaria, 
attendant on 
Lionel, Duke of Ciarence, third son of Edward III., may 
have been the wife of Chaucer. It is needless to say 
that in the biography facts are well marshalled, and 
conjecture is always plausible and sane. Into the question 
of evidences of authorship it is impossibie, at present, at 
least, to enter. This is but the first volume of an all- 
important undertaking, and none can say what points 
muy arise before the whole series is in the hands of an 
eager public. 


yreat Exstern empire. It includes not only the docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office, but those also to be 
found in the India Office. Our Dutch friends are in the 
babit of telling us that they know far more of the his- 
tory of the Brisieh Eastern empire than we do our- 


seives. We fear the taunt is borne out by facts. Some 
few striking incidents cling to the memory, but most of 
the events that before that terrible Mutiny 
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Calendar of State Papers Colonial Series.—East Indies 

srnal and Persia, 1630-1634. Edited by W. Noel Saics- : 
him bury. (Stationery Office.) 

land | Tus is the fifth volume of the series relating to our 
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which sent a thrill of horror throughout the civilized 
world are reckoned to belong to the dark ages. This is 
in some degree due to the exceeding dulness of m st 
English books relating to the | istory of India. James 
Mill's ‘ History of Briti-h India’ was an excellent 
book for the time when it was written, but, in part from 
the nature of the man, and still more, as we conceive, 
from the exceedingly narrow utilitarian lines in which 
he compelled his mind to work, his book, though full 
of facts, is about as uninteresting reading as a table of 
logarithms. We trust some one will be moved to give 
us a new history of India, written #0 as to meet the 
wants of our own time. This cannot be done except by 
the aid of Mr. Saintebury’s calendars. The editor has, 
as we think we have befor. observed, made his abstracts 
eomewhat fuller than several of bie brother calendarers. 
We are very glad of this. It will in many cases save 
infinite trouble to the inquirer. 

We are not in the secrets of the Record Office. We 
trust we are not guilty of an impertinence when we 
inquire if the archives at the Hague are being ex- 
amined for documents relating to our colonial —— 
Venice and Spain bave already furnished valuable 
material for our national history, and we hope for much 

knowledge when the contributions from the Papal 
Recisters are made public. It cannot but be that the 
Dutch archives contain much that would interest Eng- 
lishmen. Among other things which we know to be 
there are long lists of prisoners, some of whom, if our 
memory does not fail us, were members of i still 
of account among us. 


of Indian History—The Muhammadans. By 
. D. Rees. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tus is the second of this series of useful little volumes 
on Indian history. The compiler has, he tells us, “ tried 
to be brief.” in this he has not, we think, been quite 
successful. He has introduced a great deal of superfluous 
matter which the reader might bave been spared. For 

, the introductory chapter bas little or nothing 
to do with the Indian Mubammadan epoch, especially 
that portion which refers to the Hindus, and which was 
#0 fully and ably dealt with by Romesh Chunder Dutt 
in the first volume of the series, Again, at p. 65 we 
have a digression of some length upon the contemporary 
Western Muhammadans. Mr, Rees, at p. 120, writes: 
“In the Dekkan, however, ominous field as it has proved 
before, aod will again, for the Mughul arms.” What 
authority has he for making this rash prediction? We 
have not space for a fuller criticism of this pretentious 
little book. It will prove of use to elementary scholars 
of Indian history. 

Book-Prices Current, Vol. VII, (Stock.) 
Tux seventh volume of this publication, equally dear and 
indispensable to the bibliophile, is in no way inferior to 
ite predecessors. There bas been during the past year no 
wd sale of the highest character, and the amoant of the 
year’s sales, 66,470/, 15s. 6d., included in the volume, 
represents a fair average, The conclusions as to the 
tastes of the modern book-buyer formed by the compiler 
have abundant interest. Fine editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and books illustrated by Hablot Browne, 
Alken, Rowlandson, and Leech rise steadily in value, 
though inferior copies are in no great demand. Original 
editions of Scott to inspire interest must be in the 
original boards. In the editions of modern poets and 
essuyists published in very limited numbers the editor has 
no great faith. He anticipates, indeed, a great fall in 
these. For the rest, except in the case of works by Sir 
Walter Scott, no change is perceptible from last year. 
Works relating to America occupy a separate class in the 
catalogue, A like honour is not assigned works on Alpine 


subjects, which take a prominent place in booksellers’ 
catalogues. Under “ Bewick,” “ Bible,” “Cruikshank,” 
“ Dickens,” and so forth, are very numerous items. One 
entry we must suppose a mistake. We find the eleven 
volumes of Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher sold (p. 64) 
for 2/,18s. As a rule this work brings thrice that sum, 
At another time we find twenty-four volumes, u 

of Elzevir production, in morocco “ jackets,” sold for 
31. 12s. 6d, One or two early French Moliéres fetch 
good price, but there are no early Froissarts or Rabelaises, 
There is but one First Folio Shakespeare, once belon 

to Halliwell-Phillipps, which was largely made up 
sold with all faults. Extra illustrated books are, as here- 
tofore, in demand, Succeeding volumes of this growing 
series are always welcome, It is hard to think of ourselves 
deprived of a work which more than any other has tended 
to encourage and simplify bibliographical labours, 


Mr, Joun Leicuton, F.8.A., one of our oldest con- 
tributors, has issued a Book-Plate Annual and Armorial 
Yrar-Book, which contains many articles of great in- 
terest, Mr. Leighton is himeelf a vice-president of the 
Ex-Libris Society, and his entertaining, interesting, and 
well-written work, though issued independently of the 
society, will have attractions for some of its members. 


Tue March number of the Zr- Libris Journal is mainly 
occupied with the proceedings at the annual meet- 
ing, duly chronicled by the indefatigable editor and 
honorary secretary. This report shows that the society 
is flourishing, and has already outgrown the modest 
limits anticipated by its founders. It is obviously des- 
tined to take a high place. Our contributor Mr. Walter 
Hamilton was jinted chairman of council; Mr, F. J, 
— and Mr, A. W. Tuer were added to the com- 
mittee, 


We have received the Catalogue of the Lending and 
Reference of the Peterborough "Public 
Library (Peterborough, The Library, Park Read). This 
is the key toa very useful collection of books, Light 
literature is, of course, well represented, but we are 
to find that, unlike what we have noticed in some other 
places, the historical and physical sciences have not been 
neglected. The volume basa good index. We fee! that 
the inhabitants of Peterborough are to be congratulated 
Fo so useful a collection of standard works in 
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Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of pauper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

H. E. Baut (“ Oh, for a touch of the vanished hand”), 
—Tennyson’s “ Break, break, break.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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fixed rate. Advice free.—124, High-road, Kilburn, London. 
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atory. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of 
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TO COLLECTORS OF ORIGINAL SPECIMENS OF 
EARLY TYPOGRAPHY. 


FOR 


A VAST COLLECTION of SPECIMENS of 
RARLY TYPOGRAPHY, selected from the Ori- 
ginal, some of them being the rarest productions of 
Printers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Each Example offers a special interest, either as 
presenting some xylographic or metal engraving, or 
as showing the originality of the various types and 
the typographical arrangements in use by the first 
printers. It includes a great number of Ornamental 
Title-Pages, Floriated Initials, and Illustrations by 
the most celebrated masters of the period ; together 
with above Sixteen Hundred Printers’ Devices, 
chiefly of the earliest type of German, Dutch, 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish Printers; 
besides numerous smal] and rare Incunable Publica- 
tions, complete in a few sheets, and here bodily in- 
corporated. The whole is chronologically arranged 
according to each Country and City of Europe, so 
that it in itself constitutes a History oF PRINTING 
BY ITS MONUMENTS DURING THE First CEN- 
TURY. 


This Collection contains about Eight Thousand 
Specimens of Early Printing, representing the Early 
Typographical and Xylographic Productions of 142 
Cities in Europe, comprising 1,084 Printing Presses, 
of which above 300 belong to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Each example is marked with its date and 
origin, followed by Historical and Bibliographical 
Notes where needful. 


The Xylographic Illustrations of the earliest 
Monuments of Typography, which play such a 
prominent part in the annals of printing, and yet 
taken so little into consideration by Bibliographers, 
are fully represented in this Collection, great care 
having been taken in the selection of them, not 
only on account of their constituting an important 
part of Typography, but also because they so 
materially contribute to bibliographical researches. 


SAL E. 


This work, unique of its kind, has been compiled 
on the most practical basis, with the object of 
facilitating bibliographical studies and researches ; 
of identifying anonymous productions by compari- 
son of type and typographical arrangements ; and of 
determining the first appearance of each variety of 
type, and tracing its migration from one printing 
office to another by sale, succession, or otherwise. 
It will also be of value to Artists desirous of making 
themselves acquainted with the origin and develop- 
ment of book decorations of every school of Europe 
during the first century of the art. 

Nearly forty years have been spent in collecting 
materials ; and, notwithstanding a few unimportant 
blanks, which can easily be filled in by its future 
possessor, it may be boldly asserted that, as regards 
the large number of rare Specimens and their fine 
state of preservation, no Collection of such magni- 
tude will ever offer itself for sale again. 

Some Xylographic and Typographical Curiosities 
are added as an Appendix, together with Forty-two 
Ez-Libris, ranging from the earliest time to the 
end of the fifteenth century. The whole Collection 
is neatly mounted on over Four Thousand Sheets, 
royal folio, contained in Forty-six Portfolios, and 
valued at 2,4002. sterling. 

This Work would be a useful and indispensable 
acquisition to a Public or a large Private Library, 
serving as a key to the vast mass of Early Printed 
Books, and would enable the Bibliophile to gain in 
a few hours a knowledge of this highly interesting 
subject, which otherwise would require months to 
acquire, 

No description can give an adequate idea of its 
importance ; a personal inspection is therefore re- 
spectfully invited to examine this Collection, which 
may be viewed every Tuesday afternoon, or any 
other day by appointment, at No. 30, Rue Boileau, 
Auteuil, Paris. 


A Descriptive Catalogue may be had, post free, for 2s., on application to Mr. 


HOLTORP, at the above address. 


Any information may also be obtained from the proprietor of La Ouriosité 
Universelle, Mr. BIHN, Early Print and Bookseller, No. 69, Rue Richelieu. 


HN C FRANCIS, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.U.—Saturday, 
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